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II MACCABEES AND THE DEATH OF 
ANTIOCHUS IV EPIPHANES 


M. B. DAGUT 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


HE chronology of the Seleucid Era and the bearing upon it of the 

evidence contained in the first two books of Maccabees are difficult 
problems which have exercised the thought and ingenuity of scholars 
since the Renaissance. It is, therefore, to be expected that any new 
edition of these books should contain a full discussion of the questions 
at issue and put forward the editor’s own considered method of solving 
them. The central point in the controversy has always been the date 
from which the author of I Macc reckoned his Seleucid Era. So far 
only three possibilities have been seriously considered: (a) Tishri 
312 B.C.,. (b) Nisan 312 B.C.,? (c) Nisan 311 B.C.s The recent 
Dropsie College edition‘ of I Macc has now broken new ground by 
reviving Zeitlin’s theory’ — previously disregarded by scholars — that 
the starting-point was actually Tishri 313. The full implication of this 
revolutionary assumption cannot be discussed in this short article. My 
purpose here is only to subject Zeitlin’s findings about the date of the 
death of Antiochus IV Epiphanes to a detailed examination, because 
the editor’s solution of this particular problem is the corner-stone of 
his whole chronological reconstruction. Moreover, the unprecedently 
early date arrived at— Oct. 165 B.C.—jis the most immediately 
obvious challenging feature of his novel theory. The Dropsie editor 
approaches this problem by way of the information given in II Macc. 
In so doing, he tacitly assumes the reliability of this information. But 
this is not something which can just be taken for granted. If an im- 
portant change in the principles of interpreting Seleucid chronology is 


* Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, I11, pp. 370 ff. Niese, Hermes XXXV (1900), pp. 268 ff., 
453 ff. Laqueur, Kritische Untersuchungen sum Zweiten Makkabderbuch, p. 9. 

? Schiirer, Gesch. des. jiid. Volkes, Div. 1, pp. 36 ff. Kugler, Von Moses bis Paulus, 
p. 344. 

3 Kolbe, Beitrége sur syrisch. und jiid. Gesch., pp. 22-42. Le P. F.-M. Abel, Les 
Livres des Maccabées, introd. p. 51. 

4 The First Book of Maccabees, An English Translation by Sydney Tedesche, 
Introduction and Commentary by Solomon Zeitlin, New York, 1950. 

5S. Zeitlin, Megillat Taanit as a Source for Jewish Chronology and History in the 
Hellenistic and Roman Periods. 

149 
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to be made on the basis of II Macc, it must be preceded by a careful 
investigation of its claims to trustworthiness. 

Our first task, then, is to examine the value of I] Macc as a source 
for chronology of the Seleucid Era. It is not enough to assume, as 
Zeitlin evidently does, that the dates of II Macc are as trustworthy as 
those of I Macc. This must be clearly demonstrated, if possible. In 
fact, such a demonstration is not possible. Nothing could be more 
misleading than such a statement as, “‘the chronology of II Macc is thus 
one year ahead of that of I Macc,’’® with its implication that the Second 
Book offers just such a detailed and orderly chronological scheme of 
events as the First. Precisely the opposite is the case. In contrast to 
the First Book, the Second displays a striking disregard for chronological 
precision. Its usual method of dating an event is by some such vague 
reference as petad\akavros b€ tov Biov Ledevxov (47), pera de 
TpleTH xpovov (423), per’ ov moddy 5€ xpovov (61), per’ OdLYyOv dE 
TavTeAN@s xpovioxov (111). The narrative does not even start from 
a fixed point: THs aylas mo\Eews KaTOLKOUMEVNS META TaONS ELpHYNS 
(3 1).7. Most remarkable of all is the failure to give an explicit date for 
so important an occasion as the Rededication of the Temple: only the 
day and the month are stated (101-9). Apart from the introduction, 
the reader is offered no precise dates until he comes to the official docu- 
ments quoted in chap. 11, three of which carry the date 148 A.S.° 
From there to the end of the books only two more years are mentioned — 
in 131 and 144. The second of these instances clearly illustrates the 
author’s (or epitomator’s)® unconcern and inexactitude in matters of 
chronology: ws mpwTw Kal éxatooT@ kal TevTnKooT® Ere, “in about 
the 151st year.’’ Thus, leaving aside the introduction and the documents 
in chap. 11 (which are not part of the historical narrative), we find 
that II Macc contains only two dates, and that one of these is admittedly 
uncertain. By no stretch of ‘imagination can this be considered as 
constituting a “‘chronology”’ of the same kind as the full list of dates 
found in I Macc. Indeed, one is tempted to surmise that it was only the 
occurrence of dates in the official documents that spurred the author 
(or epitomator) into providing any of his own. 

Though 11 163s does not belong to the historical narrative of II Macc, 
it is significant that even the dates there given are not above suspicion. 
It has been pointed out?® that the date of the Roman rescript cannot 


6 Tedesche & Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 252. 

7 Cf. 418; 51. 

11 16-38. 

9 The question whether the present condition of the dates in II Macc goes back to 


Jason of Cyrene or is due to the epitomator can be left open for the purpose of this 
article. 


10 Kolbe, op. cit., p. 76, 
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be genuine: the Romans would not have employed the Seleucid Era to 
date their own official documents. Again, the date of the first document 
(11 16-22) contains an unknown month, Dioscorinthus, — a peculiarity 
which has so far defied explanation." We can only conclude that who- 
ever placed these documents in the text of II Macc was either uncon- 
cerned about chronological exactitude, or tampered with them unintel- 
ligently. 

From all this it should be obvious that the few and uncertain dates 
of II Macc cannot be treated as on a par with the orderly evidence of 
I Macc (which gives no less than 21 precise dates).*7 Whatever may be 
the historical value of some of the material contained in II Mace, its 
dates cannot be regarded as reliable." 

This general conclusion is confirmed by a more detailed examination 
of the crucial passages on which the Dropsie editor relies for his sweeping 
assertion that ‘‘the chronology of II Macc is thus one year ahead of that 
of I Macc.”’ These are the passages which concern the death of Anti- 
ochus IV. In I Macc the date of this event is unequivocally stated as 
149 A. S.3* II Macc, however, according to the Dropsie editor, ‘‘implies 
that the date was 148 A. S.’’™ This is deduced from the inclusion of docu- 
ment B in II Macc 11, where Antiochus IV is referred to as already 
dead, with documents A, C and D, which are dated 148 A. S. Clinton™ 
long ago drew attention to the fact that B, alone of these documents, 
bears no date at all. More recently, Tscherikower,’® developing a sug- 
gestion of Laqueur, has demonstrated that the contents of B clearly mark 
it off from A, C and D, and that it has been wrongly included with them 
in its present position. The main differentiating features are, briefly, 
these: (a) Document B completely annuls the anti-Jewish decree of 
Antiochus IV, whereas C only offers a partial relaxation of it. Hence B 
must belong to a later date than C. (b) B is obviously intended for 
Judas and his followers, whereas C is addressed 7H ‘yepovoia Tov 
*Tovdaiwy and mentions the arch-Hellenizer, Menelaus, as a go-between, 
and therefore is meant for the Hellenizing faction in Jerusalem. Hence 


™ Kolbe, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

2110, 20, 54; 2 70; 3 37; 4 52; 6 16, 20; 7 1; 93, 54; 101, 57, 67; 11 19; 13 41, 51; 141, 27; 
15 10; 16 14. 

3 Niese’s detailed investigation (op. cit.) established the importance of II Macc 
for a fuller understanding of the internal conflict between Hellenizers and anti-Hellenizers 
in Judaea. But his attempt to prove the over-all superiority of II to I breaks down 
under its own self-contradictions. As regards chronology, Niese makes no general 
claims for II. But he does interpret its information about the death of Antiochus IV in 
the same way as Zeitlin, though he arrives at quite different conclusions (pp. 473-491). 
His interpretation founders on the same rocks. 

139 6 16. 4 Op. cit., p. 253. 

5 Op. cit., p. 373. 

© The Documents of II Macc., Tarbiz I (1930), pp. 39-43; (in Hebrew). 
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the capture of Jerusalem by Judas must have intervened between C 
and B. (c) Since A and D belong to the same series as C, it follows that 
they, too, are quite distinct from B. (d) The haphazard nature of the 
collection is emphasized by the phrase which introduces the whole 
correspondence: foav yap yeypaypévar tots “lovdaios émioroXal 
Tapa pev Avotov tepiexovoar Tov TpdTOY ToUTOV. B, on the contrary, 
is a letter to Lysias, from the King (Antiochus V Eupator); while C is a 
letter from the king to the Jews; and D is a letter from the Romans to 
the Jews. Hence there is not necessarily any organic connection between 
A, B, C and D. 

Thus, any implication that B, with its reference to the death of Anti- 
ochus IV, belongs to 148 A.S., is due to its erroneous inclusion with 
the other documents of chap. 11 and is misleading.*7 

It is true that elsewhere II Macc seems to suggest that the death of 
Antiochus IV occurred before the Rededication of the Temple, though 
no date is given for either event."® But closer examination reveals that 
the present order of the text has been obtained only by a drastic re- 
arrangement. As the text stands, 101-s interrupt the natural con- 
tinuation of 9 29 and are themselves left hanging without any apparent 
connection with what precedes or follows. In consequence, the descrip- 
tion of the Rededication begins abruptly; while kal ra wév THs Avtioxov 
TOU mpocayopevOévtos "Emidavots redevtis olTws eixey of 109 
has to be referred by the reader not, as he would naturally expect, to 
what has gone immediately before, but to what he had read eight verses 
previously. This intolerably harsh sequence is easily remedied. 10 1-8 
(the Rededication) is the natural climax of the victories of Judas de- 
scribed in chap. 8, while 10 9 is the logical conclusion of the story of 
Antiochus IV’s death given in chap. 9. Hence the correct arrangement is: 
8; 101-8; 9; 109. The reason for the present distortion of our text 
has been most plausibly suggested by Tscherikower.'? In his view, the 
epitomator made precisely the same error as some modern scholars: 
failing to recognize that document B of chap. 11 was wrongly included 
amongst the other documents, he inferred from it that Antiochus IV 
must have been dead before Judas’ occupation of Jerusalem. He then 
re-arranged the text to support this inference. 

The consequent dislocation is even more widespread than this, as 
can best be shown by setting out the sequence of events in I and II Macc 
side by side.?° 


17 It does not necessarily follow that the documents are forged; cf. Tscherikower, 
op. cit., pp. 34-5. 

189 1-29; 10 1-8. 

9 Op. cit., pp. 44-5. 

20 The dates are those given in the books themselves. 
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I Macc 


Judas defeats Apollonius 

se ” — Seron 
147 A.S. Antiochus IV ap- 
points Lysias regent. Sets 
out on Persian Expedition 
Judas defeats Gorgias 
148 1st Campaign of Lysias 
and his defeat 
148 Rededication 
Judas’ defeat of neighbour- 
ing peoples. 
149 Antiochus IV, on 
deathbed, appoints Philip 
regent. Death of Antiochus 
150 Judas besieges Akra. 
Himself besieged in Jerusa- 
lem by Eupator and Lysias. 


II Macc 
Judas defeats Nicanor and 
Gorgias 
Judas defeats Timotheus 


~ and Bacchides 


Expedition and death of 
Antiochus IV. 
Rededication 

Eupator appoints Lysias émi 
TOV Tpayeatwv 

Further conquests of Judas 
Lysias’ first campaign 

148 Lysias’ agreement with 
Jews 

Judas’ vengeance on Joppa, 
etc. 

149 Judas besieged by 
Eupator and Lysias. Peace 


Saved by Philip’s arrival in 
Antioch 





The sequence of the First Book is self-consistent and inherently 
plausible, whereas the record of the Second raises serious difficulties. 
The epitomator has been compelled, by his initial error, to transfer events 
which preceded Antiochus IV’s death into the petiod following it. He 
is thus left without sufficient time for all that he has to narrate. Into 
the space of little over a year between the death of Antiochus IV and 
Philip’s arrival at Antioch (148-149 A.S.)** he has crammed no less 
than four separate campaigns, viz.: Judas’ victories over neighbouring 
peoples (10 14), Lysias’ first invasion (11 1), Judas’ vengeance on Joppa, 
etc., (12 1), Lysias’ second invasion (13 9). Conversely, he has to explain 
away Philip’s apparent dilatoriness in staking his claim to the throne. 
Hence, to give his reconstruction an appearance of plausibility, the 
epitomator has attempted to gloss over Antiochus’ appointment of two 
regents and the dynastic struggle which followed his death. Thus there 
is confusion about the position of Lysias: in 11 1 he is correctly described 
as éritpopdos Tov Bacidéws; but we had previously been led to believe 
that he owed his appointment to Eupator himself who avédetev ézi 
Tov Tpayuatwy Avoiay tivd.” Similarly, the rival regent, Philip, is 
mentioned in connection with the death of Antiochus IV, but only as 
the avvtpodos of the King. Then, since his challenge to Lysias cannot 


2t Dates of II Macc. 22 10 11. 
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be recounted in its proper place, he has to be hustled off the scene imme- 
diately with a lame explanation: 6s kai ed\aBybeis Tov viov ’Avtiwxov 
apos IlroXeuatov tov Pirountepa eis Atyumrov drexouioOy. Later, 
in contradiction to this, he suddenly reappears in his true réle at Antioch, 
where he provides the reason for the withdrawal of Eupator and Lysias 
from Jerusalem after their second campaign: peréXaBev (sc. 6 Bactdeds) 
arovevojo0a: Tov Pidurmov év "Avtioxia Tov admodeApevov ext 
TV TpayyaTwrv.** The often-noted staccato style at this point may 
well reveal the epitomator’s embarrassment at having to record here 
a second campaign of Lysias and Eupator, and a second agreement 
between them and the Jews. All this indicates that the sequence of 
events in II Macc was originally the same as in the coherent narrative 
of I Macc. The present confusion is due to the epitomator’s displace- 
ment of the death of Antiochus IV, as a result of his erroneous inference 
from document B in chap. 11.5 

I conclude, therefore, that nothing in II Macc warrants the cate- 
gorical assertion that ‘‘Antiochus had died in October of that year”’ (i.e. 
165 B.C.).%° In fact, the book gives no date for the death of Antiochus IV; 
and the position assigned to this event in its narrative will not bear 
critical examination. It follows that II Macc provides us with no 
trustworthy evidence about this important date. 

It is instructive to glance at some of the consequences of failing to 
take account of this fact. Zeitlin’s conviction that II Macc fixes the 
date of Antiochus IV’s death as 148 A.S. has involved him in a chain 
of error. Since I Macc gives the date in question as 149 A. S., the editor 
concludes, as we have seen, that “the chronology of II Macc is thus one 
year ahead of I Macc.” It seems to have escaped his notice that, in 
three instances, II Macc does, in fact, appear to agree with I Macc, viz.: 
the Rededication, 148 A.S. (I 4 52, cf. 11 105; 131); the accession of 
Demetrius I, 151 A. S. (1 71, cf. 11 14.4); and the death of Nicanor, 
Adar 151 A. S. (I 7 1-43, cf. II 15 28-37; 14 4). As against this, a differ- 
ence exists only in the apparent instance of Antiochus IV’s death, where 
it is due to an error on the part of the epitomator, and in the dating 
of Lysias’ 2nd campaign.?? 

Having thus, without adequate justification, differentiated between 


23 9 29. 24 13 23. 

2 According to Niese (op. cit., p. 491), “dieser Hergang, wie ihn das 2 Makkabier- 
buch iiberliefert, ist durchaus natiirlich.” This illustrates the lengths to which he is 
prepared to go to maintain the superiority of II Macc. 

26 Tedesche & Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 27. 

27 II 13 1 gives the date of Lysias’ 2nd campaign as 149 A. S., whereas in I 6 18 f., 
it is placed in 150 A. S. However, the text of II may permit of the interpretation that 
only the preparations for the invasion belong to 149 A. S. In v. 13 Judas is still planning 
to meet the enemy before he enters Judaea. 
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the “chronologies” of I and II Macc, the editor proceeds to ‘‘reconcile”’ 
them. This necessitates his postulating that the Seleucid Era of I Macc 
is reckoned from Tishri 313 B. C., and this in turn requires the assumption 
that the official Seleucid Era began in May (not October) of 312.28 The 
validity of this assumption cannot be examined in detail here. But it 
is obvious that more solid justification than a questionable date in 
II Macc is needed for abandoning one of the few data which have com- 
manded the general assent of scholars in this field. 

This method of ‘‘reconciliation” next leads to dating the death of 
Antiochus IV against the evidence of (a) the Babylonian documents,” 
(b) Eusebius,3° (c) Granius Licinianus,** (d) the coinage,3? (e) Poly- 
bius.33 Such a weight of evidence is not lightly to be swept aside. Zeitlin 
argues that Eusebius can be interpreted in his favor, by postulating 
that the Olympiad Era employed in the Chronicon is that of Macedonia 
which began one year earlier than the Ionian, i. e. in 777 B. C.44 This 
again requires proof. In view of the date given in the Dem. Evang. for 
the death of Alexander the Great,35 where it is clear that the Ionian 
Olympiad Era is used, we should have to suppose that Eusebius employed 
two different systems of Olympiad reckoning. This is improbable, to 
say the least. 

Finally, the chronology of I Macc, as reconstructed by Zeitlin, in- 
volves the unwarrantable emendation of two crucial dates in that book. 
In 4 s2 the date of the Rededication is given by all the uncials as Kislev 
148 A.S. Reckoning from Tishri 313 B. C., this would be equivalent to 
December 166 B.C. Hence, Zeitlin would be compelled, on his own 
interpretation, to assign Antiochus IV’s death to October of that year — 
a date which is too early even for him. To extricate himself from this 
difficulty, he has recourse to the desperate expedient of appealing to 
the Peshitta and Ambrosianus versions which, he says, read 149 A. S.%6 
Even if this were the case, some proof of the superiority of these MSS 
at this point to the Greek would be required. But, in fact, the Peshitta 
agrees with the Greek and only the Ambrosianus reads 149 A. S. — an 
error which can be traced to the occurrence of the word “nine” exactly 


28 Tedesche & Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 258. 

29 Kolbe, op. cit., pp. 50-52. 

30 Ql. 154.1 =October 164/3 B. C. (Chronicon, ed. Karst, p. 119). 

3t P. 6 (ed. Flemisch) ‘‘Graccho iterum Consule’”’ (i. e. March 163/2 B. C.). 

32 Cf. Kolbe, op. cit., p. 54. 

33 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

34 Tedesche & Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 261. Niese (op. cit., pp. 491 ff.) has another method 
of squaring Eusebius. He simply corrects the text to read OI. 153.4. 

35 TeXeuvrG dé tov Biov ’ANéEavdpos év apxf Tis éxaToorihs Kal Teooapeckar 
dexarns "OAvpredados (=Oct. 324/3). Dem. Evang. VIII.2, 68 ed. Heikel, Leipzig 1913. 

36 Tedesche & Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 107. 
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two lines above the ‘“‘nine’’ of 149.37 This is decisively confirmed by the 
date of the desecration of the Temple in I 1 51. There the Greek reads 
145 A.S. Zeitlin, accepting the fact that exactly three years elapsed 
between desecration and rededication,* is forced to alter this figure to 
146. This time he quotes only the Ambrosianus as his authority.39 But 
here the Ambrosianus actually agrees with the Greek, (as does the 
Peshitta). This confirms that the Ambrosianus is in error in 4 52 and 
proves that the editor’s emendations are an arbitrary device for main- 
taining a pre-conceived theory. It is surely not in accordance with the 
principles of sound scholarship thus to ‘‘correct”’ what is clear and straight- 
forward on the basis of what is obscure and conjectural. 

As against all this, the only piece of evidence which might seem 
to lend any support to Zeitlin’s theory is the designation in I Macc of 
150 A.S. as a sabbatical year.4° Now Josephus appears to tell us that 
the capture of Jerusalem by Herod and Sosius fell in a sabbatical year. 
If this event is rightly assigned to the summer of 37 B.C., then the 
year autumn 38/7 would be a sabbatical year. Hence, reckoning back, 
we find that the sabbatical year mentioned in I Macc would be autumn 
164/3 B. C. Only by starting from 313 B. C. could this be made equiva- 
lent to 150 A.S. But the text of I Macc is here misleading. The con- 
sequences of a sabbatical year (to which the passage refers) would be 
felt not during the year itself, but in the early part of the following 
year. For the sabbatical year itself, the grain of the previous harvest 
would suffice. Only in the next year would the grain that should have 
been grown and harvested in the sabbatical year be needed. Conse- 
quently the author had in mind the year autumn 163/2. By a not un- 
natural error he described the year in which hardships consequent upon 
a sabbatical year became acute as the sabbatical year itself. Thus this 
lone support for Zeitlin’s theory is more apparent than real. 

The postulation of a separate ‘‘chronology’”’ for II Macc, and the 
subsequent attempt to reconcile it with that of I Macc, are based on 
a false premise and lead to untenable conclusions. II Macc does not 
merit serious consideration as a source of chronology, though such dates 


37 | have to thank my colleague, Dr. P. Ackroyd, for placing his photostat copy of 
the Ambrosianus at my disposal. 

38 Josephus, Antiq., xii.7.6; B. J., v. 9.4; Tedesche & Zeitlin, op. cit., p. 108. 

39 Ibid., p. 77. 

4° I 6 49; cf. Tedesche & Zeitlin, op. cit., pp. 254 ff. 

4* Josephus, Antiq., xiv.16.2-4. 

4 The date of Herod’s capture of Jerusalem is a vexed problem. Josephus’ language 
(in loc.) about the sabbatical year is vague and there is no mention of this feature in 
the parallel passage in B. J., i.18.1 ff. Moreover the evidence of Josephus cannot be 
harmonized with that of other ancient sources, cf. Schiirer, I. 397-9; Josephus ed. 
Marcus, ad loc. Zeitlin’s method is arbitrary (op. cit., p. 255). Altogether, the sabbatical 
years provide no reliable evidence for Seleucid chronology. 
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as can be extracted from it seem to agree with those of the First Book. 
The Dropsie editor’s attempt to fix the date of Antiochus IV’s death 
as Oct. 165 B. C., was prompted by an invalid inference from the text 
of II Macc. It leads to the assumption of a new and unproven starting- 
point for the official Seleucid Era, to a dubious interpretation of Eusebius’ 
method of dating, to a disregard of other evidence, and to the arbitrary 
alteration of two dates in I Macc. It cannot sustain all these errors. 
Antiochus IV’s death occurred after the Rededication in the year 149 
A.S. The precise date in terms of the Julian calendar can only be 
determined by a comparison of I Macc with the other relevant evidence. 
With this problem I am not concerned here. I have merely sought to 
show that the evidence of II Macc is of no help in solving it. On the 
contrary, it can only cause confusion by misleading us into demonstrably 
false conclusions about Seleucid chronology. 





TEXTUAL AND EXEGETICAL NOTES 
ON THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 


JULIUS A. BEWER 


SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


HE work on the text remains of decisive importance, and must not 
stop, because there are still many riddles to solve. On a few of 
them the following suggestions are offered for examination. 


1. Ezek 10 22 


The difficulty of the strange combination OMS) OFS 1 most 
critics try to solve by omitting with LXX O78 1 and reading 7977}. 
Ehrlich omitted both terms as variants of NV) in v. a, so did Hermann 
because he felt that neither head or tail could be made of them. Bertholet 
renewed his suggestion that OMS) originated from ONN¥3 in v. 19; 
cf. Kraetzschmar and Cooke on this. None of these proposals is entirely 
satisfactory. 

It is possible that OFS is a variant of OMS, especially as it is 
not in LXX. But LXX has xal a’ra=0M1N8) which indicates that 
it omitted OFS here as it did in 82. The simplest solution is to 
see in ONIN) a corrupt dittography of the preceding O7’N 119] especially 
in view of the many cases of dittography in Ezekiel (cf. e. g. 12 7 where 
a similar corrupt dittography introduced 7’. after 1’pa, which LXX, 
Syr. did not have). The confusion of ? and “, and of 7 and N is quite 
common. 


2. Ezek 195 


As none of the many different conjectures on m2 ni is convincing, 
a fresh attempt must be made. The ancient versions are of no help 
in this. The mistake is most probably not simply in 75m) but in the 
whole phrase which read originally, 


nonin JNA) 
and was copied wrongly as mdm D> NAM. 
158 
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That is, And when the waiting became prolonged, 
the hope was lost, 
she took another of her whelps, 
and made him a young lion. 


For JANN cf. 12 22, for TIS cf. 37 11, Lam 31s. How earnestly the 


people hoped and waited for the return of Jehoahaz (Shallum) Jeremiah’s 
exhortation shows (22 10 #.). 


3. Ezek 19 10 


That O73 cannot be right has long been recognized, but in spite 
of various conjectures, of which 0733 has found most adherents, this 
crux interpretum cannot be regarded as solved. To omit it with Cornill, 
Siegfried, Ehrlich, Cooke is not a valid solution. Since the main point 
of the similitude is in the luxuriant growth of the vine, it is natural 
to assume that it would be expressed at the very beginning, that is, 
by 0°93 ])ID =/ike a vine full of shoots, cf. v. 14, 176, and that 4] was 
originally °3, so that the whole read, 


Thy mother was like a vine full of shoots, 
because planted by water, 

she was fruitful and rich in branches 
through plentiful water. 


4. Ezek 20 25-27 


V. 25 £. are characterized by Cooke as “‘A curious piece of casuistry, 
only intelligible on the writer’s assumptions,” and interpreted (following 
Kittel) from an exalted point of view. “Only a man of rare spiritual 
intensity could have written these two verses... To him God was 
all in all. Let the world go to ruin, let the nation, the individual perish, 
so that God remain and His honour be exalted! Such heights of religious 
passion lie beyond the reach of the average man, only the heroes of 
religion attain to them; and Ezekiel belonged to the heroic type.” 
Do these words really fit the situation of this chapter? It is hardly 
a sign of “rare spiritual intensity’’ to declare that the God of righteousness 
and truth after his long self control and compassion is carried away 
by his anger to act so entirely contrary to his nature as to command 
his people the fearful crime of sacrificing their first-born children in 
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order that by their obedience to this law they should become horrified 
and learn therefrom what kind of a God Yahweh is.t Nor is there 
any indication in the context of such “rare spiritual intensity” as to 
merit such an exalted interpretation. God’s holiness is indeed the highest 
value in the world, but nowhere does Ezekiel express it in this extreme 
manner. All along God’s intention is to bring his people and if possible 
each individual back to himself by severe discipline, and his supreme 
concern is to gain humble recognition of his deity by them and by 
the nations of the world. 

Perhaps a simpler and possibly truer understanding of these verses 
may be gained by the following observations. (i) Vss. 25-27 deviate from the 
plan followed so far in the chapter. After vss. 22-21 we expect a parallel 
to v. 9 followed by v. 10 or of v. 14 followed by v. 17, and we actually 
find the second part of it (|| v. 10 and v. 17) in v. 282, and I brought them 
into the land, etc. The intervening vss. 25-27 appear to have taken 
the place of the missing first part. (ii) V. 27 speaks cf blasphemy, 
and with MN? points forward. But v. 28¢. contain no blasphemy so 
that v. 27 is not the introduction of them. It is however an excellent 
introduction of v. 251. whose real meaning becomes plain by placing 
v. 27 before them: Therefore, son of man, speak to the house of Israel 
and say to them, Thus says the Lord Yahweh: Moreover your fathers uttered 
this blasphemy against me— when they dealt treacherously with me — 
that I (!) had given them [cf. German, und zwar ich hdtte ihnen gegeben|] 
statutes that were not good and judgments whereby they could not enjoy 
life and I had defiled them, etc. These are the words of the people. They 
believed that Yahweh had commanded the frightful offering of the first- 
born and they had sacrificed them (cf. e. g. Mic 3 7) and had persistently 
interpreted the law of Exod 22 2s literally in spite of Exod 13 13, 15; 
34 20, as Jeremiah’s indignant protest shows (Jer 731, 195). Like 
Jeremiah Ezekiel did not believe that God had ever meant it so, 
It never entered my mind (Jer. loc. cit.). He brands it here (Ezek 16 20 £., 
23 36 #.) as blasphemy. (iii) Although thus understood there is no 
reason to doubt the genuineness of vss. 24-27, yet in view of the special 
introduction (v. 273) one may question whether they are an original 
part of the present discourse. Without this introduction they may 


« The final clause 1) WN Iyod is probably secondary, LXX B does not have it, 
and the form of this favorite phrase is unusual. 
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well be the genuine continuation of vss. 18-24, and the missing first 
part of the parallel to v. 9 or v. 14 may have dropped out immediately 
before v. 28a. This seems indeed to have happened. The introduction 
is premature in any case, since the lesson to be drawn from the history 
does not begin till v. 22, where we must read with different pointing: 
then say to them “O81; in v. 30 there is another secondary variant of this, 
almost exactly like v. 272. The elders had come to inquire of Yahweh, 
but he had refused to let himself be inquired of and had asked Ezekiel 
to give them a summary judgment? of the long chain of Israel’s dis- 
obedience and unfaithfulness to Yahweh and of his patience and 
selfrestraint lest his holiness should become defiled until he had brought 
them in spite of all their faithlessness into the promised land. Here 
they continued to exasperate him with their heinous idolatrous worship 
on the high places. With v. 28 the historical survey ends; it need go 
no further, for what follows they had experienced themselves. Now 
the application was to be made. Will the inquirers, who had been 
severely punished and yet been spared, not understand the meaning 
of what they are planning to do? How it must look to Yahweh? What 
about the bamah to which you (!) would come {lit. you are the ones who 
will come] and whose name will be called again to-day (point OV TY) 
bamah (with all its hateful connotations)? Will you defile yourselves after 
the manner of your fathers? and play the harlot after their abominations? 
and when you offer your gifts, when you make your sons pass through 
the fire, will you defile yourselves with all your idols again to-day? (point 
orn Ty). The reading TY makes it plain that the people planned to 
revert to the religious practice of their fathers by building a sacred 
place for sacrifices to Yahweh. See the discussion of vss. 29-32 in the 
article referred to below in the note on 21 15. 


5. Ezek 21 15 


In an article on ‘‘Beitrage zur Exegese des Buches Ezechiel’’ in 
ZAW, 1951, pp. 197 ff., I proposed to read the enigmatic line 


2 The inserter of these introductory sentences had apparently forgotten that. 
Only v. 31b Ezekiel may quote Yahweh’s words, shall I be inquired of by you, etc.; 
v. 32a is Ezekiel’s statement, v. 32b probably an addition, v. 39 a variant of v. 32. Note 
7 confusion in v. 39 caused by the blending of two variant readings, "08 19 and 
WIV 
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yy->> nOND 712 BAW BY) ON 
T¥Y"7D HDND VID UPVY PS 


= How should I reverse it? (that is, the decision to send the sword, 
cf. Amos 1 3 #.) Thou hast despised the rod and every counsel. This assumes 
the transposition of °32 as a part of °¥) and the dittographed ¥ as due 
to the following YAW. The transposition is similar to the one fairly 
generally accepted in Ps 2 11. It seems perhaps easier to assume TS 


132° =none shall turn it back=none can defeat it, cf. Ps 89 44, 
Isa 36 9. 


6. Ezek 21 32 


The text of the LXX, which forms the basis of the favorite conjecture 
for md net Di, must not be used for the reconstruction of the original, 
because the reading of codex B is the result of an inner Greek change. 
The reading gives indeed a good sense ovai ait} tTovatTn Eotar= 
woe to her, such she shall be, but the great difference between MT and 
the conjectural reconstruction 777A ANID am? 8 should have warned 
against it. LXX read originally 006’ tovattyn Eorar (Codex Q). Codex A 
does not have at aury either; by inserting it the reading made good sense. 
But it was not inserted, but a faultily written A’ TOJATTH was left 
in the text and the correction was placed beside it as usual. A=A, 
I=T. The original translation of LXX rendered 0) by de and MNT 
by Totavry also in v. 31. In one point the Greek éorat is better than 
MT for the next sentence shows that the future is meant. 7°77 must 
therefore be corrected, as it would have to be in any case if the subject 
is MNt (fem.). But the masculine directly after MNT suggests that the 
error may be in MN}. Hitzig has suggested the solution by reading 
Nis instead. We should read thus M7? ND Mis D3 and translate the 
whole with Ehrlich: not even a sign (or trace) shall remain. 


7. Ezek 21 33-37 


Here two prophecies, which originally do not belong together, are 
united as directed against the Ammonites, v. 33 f. and vss. 34-37. The 
first is parallel to the one against Jerusalem, vss. 13 #. Since vss. 24-26 
indicated it was not yet certain whom Nebuchadnezzar would attack 
first, Jerusalem or Ammon, Ezekiel may well have uttered parallel 
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oracles against them. But then pnp 7n->N in v. 33 is a later insertion 
which fits the situation after the fall of Jerusalem, cf. 253 ., but not 
the one shortly before the start of Nebuchadnezzar’s expedition against 
the West, and of v. 31 only DDYW" —nnb is original, the remainder 
a close imitation of vss. 28a, 30 in the Jerusalem oracle. It is of course 
possible that not only these insertions but the whole of v. 33. are by a 
supplementer who hoped for the still outstanding punishment of Ammon, 
as Ezekiel also did, cf. 25 3 «. 

Vss. 35-37 contain the last sword oracle of the chapter. But they 
are not directed against Ammon, as is usually thought because they 
follow v. 331. The sword is here as in the entire chapter Yahweh’s 
sword of vengeance, and it is certainly not in the hand of Ammon, 
for nowhere is Ammon the executor of Yahweh’s purpose. The one 
who is told to sheath the sword is in the context of the whole chapter 
none other than Nebuchadnezzar to whom Yahweh had given it, and 
the oracle is therefore meant for him. His task is finished, now it is 
the turn of the sword wielder himself. In his homeland Babylonia 
he will meet his punishment. Here, it seems, the memory of the fate 
of Sennacherib has served as model, cf. II Kings 19361, Isa 1016. 
One may well query whether these verses which form the conclusion 
of the sword oracles are by Ezekiel himself, since he nowhere else has 
a prophecy against Nebuchadnezzar. If Ezekiel was the author, he 
must have written them after 568 B. C., for in 571 B. C. he regarded 
the Chaldean still as the instrument of Yahweh, cf. Ezek 29 17-20. 
If this interpretation is correct, the verses are of considerable significance, 
since they give Ezekiel’s oracle against Babylon which had always 
been missed. It is inserted here very cleverly so as not to arouse the 
suspicion of the Babylonians. Ehrlich regarded both v. 33 £. and vss. 
35-37 as directed against Nebuchadnezzar and emended the text 
accordingly especially in vss. 30, 36. 


8. Ezek 25 9 


Usually OY is left out as a dittography of PYD and this is 
corrected to O yD. The DO as privativum=without cities occasions 
some difficulty, and to read "YY as the original of PMYD OAD 
(Cooke, cf. Kraetzschmar) is not convincing. Bertholet has shown 
the way to the solution by his proposal to read YY TM YDi=and I 
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lay bare its cities, cf. Ps 137 7, Hab 313. But as LXX read only a6 
méA\ewv =O", only one term was apparently original and that 
was the reading 77Y which had been placed after the corrupted 
Oy and had itself been corrupted to YY. The sentence originally 
read: behold, I will open up the side of Moab, lay bare in its whole extent 
the beauty of the land, Beth hajeshimoth, etc. 


9. Ezek 27 23 


The totally unknown 1992 is to be omitted with Syriac and not 
to be corrected to “19D =all Media, cf. Targum "191, for it is a faultily 
copied word to which the correction is added, as often in Ezekiel, in 
4n?225. The 1 was omitted by haplography after 11WS8 and JN was 
miswritten 7. For snb27 cf. 28 5, 16, 18. 


an>> 7WwRE 


3no> 5 


10. Ezek 31 3 


Bertholet wrote: ‘Since long ago the impossible WS has been 
changed to 3¥8h.”’ And this change is fascinatingly simple as far 
as the letters are concerned. But the comparison calls for a tree of 
majestic height, and one with the box-tree, with which TWN is usually 
identified, is not only unusual but not really fitting for this. For though 
it grows on Mt. Lebanon it is a small evergreen tree about 20 feet 
high. The king of trees in the OT the cedar of Lebanon is far more 
appropriate as a symbol of majesty and greatness, and the Hebrew 
text actually uses it. To omit a cedar in Lebanon ‘‘as an explicatory 
gloss on the rarer word (cf. 27 6, Isa 41 19, 60 13)” in spite of the uniform 
tradition seems unwarranted. Much more plausible would be the 
omission of VW as an insertion giving Assyria as an example of a 
mighty world power which was ruined by its pride. It certainly is 
the most telling example, since the fall of Assyria was still fresh in the 
memory of Ezekiel’s generation and in his own mind. And the vivid 
way in which he pictures in the fate of the glorious cedar the fall of 
a world empire which proudly trusted in its own might, the impending 
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ruin of proud Pharaoh and his empire, makes one ask whether Ezekiel 
himself did not insert Assyria in v. 3. Compare also the parallel 
lamentation 32 1s #. where Assyria is mentioned first among the mighty 
nations whom the Pharaoh will meet in Sheol. 


11. Ezek 31 19 


Before N37) we should probably insert with LXX 7115, cf. 32 18 
where 119 "i =alas, go down is to be read for 177717). Differently 
from v. 2, MD *p-e is here not a question but introduces the result 
categorically: To him whom thou thinkest thou art like... go down and 
be brought down. Cf. Ehrlich. 


12. Ezek 39 11 


That S77 in O ays NT NSM was originally NIN is 
clear from LXX, Syr. But as &°) is always masculine — on the single 
apparent exception in Zech 144 cf. Ehrlich, ad Joc. — NODM is not 
grammatically correct. The M is the remnant of AX, & having 
been omitted by mistake, whereupon 8°27 was read N71. The original 
reading was therefore N°3I"NS WOM =and they shall dam up the valley, 
exactly as LXX, Syr. have it. Both omit 0° 93Y7°N& which is clearly 
a secondary reading, added to make sense after the preceding had 
been corrupted so that it read =and it shall muzzle the passers-by which 
AV rendered and it shall stop the noses [marg. mouths] of the passengers, 
ASV, and it shall stop them that pass through, RSV and it blocks the 
passengers. ODM means to muzzle in Deut 254, the noun bridle in 
Ps 392, but it is used of damming hills to make a reservoir in Ecclus 
48 17: “Hezekiah fortified his city, and brought water into the midst 
of it; he cut through the rock with iron, and dammed up (010M) the 
pool with mountains.’’ So both LXX and Syr take it here, LXX retaining 
interestingly enough part of the picture of the muzzle cal meprotxodoun- 
cova TO TEpiaTouLov THS Yapayyos. Quite correctly, the valley does 
not muzzle or stop up or dam the passers-by but it is itself muzzled 
or dammed up. 

On the valley of the passers-by=the Wadi Fejjas, about 144 m. 
S. of Lake of Gennesareth, cf. my article in ZA W, 1938, pp. 123 ff. 
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13. Ezek 39 14-15 


In v. 14 read for O’93ph, by simple transposition of 3 and p, Op3ay 
=searching for; and omit D’3YN"NS& with LXX, Syr. In v. 15 read 
O°'p39 for O'IayY. In both verses the special group of searchers is 
meant who are to glean so-to-speak the harvest after the others had 
done the main work. 


14. Ezek 40 38-43 


V. 38a has already been restored to read, Then he led me to the entrance 
at the vestibule of the East gate (Cornill) and should be substituted for 
the corrupt MT, not merely inserted before the differently reconstructed 
reading, and a chamber and its entrance were in the vestibule of the gate. 
In v. 3sb we should expect 13)? rather than 17°"7?, for the section deals 
with the slaughtering of the sacrifices. The burnt-offerings alone are 
mentioned here because they were to be offered on the outside of the 
vestibule. In v. 39 n>iva is to be omitted with LXX, for the 
burnt-offerings were slaughtered outside (cf. v. 40 ff.). In v. 40 point 
m>ipd and read AnD? for nnD»? =and on the outer side there were for 
the burnt-offering on the side of the gate towards the north two tables and 
on the other side of the vestibule of the gate two tables. In v. 41 read nnd 
for nD, for no doubt there were four tables on each side and HIND 
“yw cannot be translated on each side of the gate. In v. 42 1M? or 
ina has dropped out and should be inserted; perhaps it is still contained 
in the clearly secondary Mf} which had been supplied in the margin 
but corrupted when later inserted again at the wrong place. In v. 43 
in all probability onpwa-by should be read and connected with v. 42, 
for it depends on 1, as does also NiIN72W7-78 [or 9¥]. For apn 
read as Kittel, Biblia Hebraica. 

Herrmann observed on vss. 38-43: ‘The text is very corrupt, certain 
restoration in part not possible.” Cooke wrote: ‘‘Neither M nor G 
gives an intelligible text, and any attempt to clear up the obscurities 
must be largely conjectural.” The following translation of the above 
attempt gives at least an intelligible text. 


38 Then he led me to the entrance at the vestibule of the East gate; there they 
wash [or, slaughter?] the burnt-offerings. 39 And in the vestibule of the gate were 
two tables on this side and two tables on that side for slaughtering the sin-offerings 
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and the guilt-offerings; 40 and on the outer side there were for the burnt-offerings 
on the side of the gate toward the north two tables and on the other side of the vestibule 
of the gate two tables; 41 four tables on this side and four tables on that side of the 
entrance of the gate, eight tables on which they shall slaughter the sacrifices. 
42 Four tables for the burnt-offerings were of hewn stone, a cubit and a half long and 
a cubit and a half broad and a cubit high on which they were to slaughter; and the 
instruments with which they slaughter the burnt-offerings they were to place 43 on 
the hooks, a handbreadth long, which were fastened inside all round, and the flesh 
on the (other) tables. 


These were the tables inside. The LXX has added an explanatory 
sentence: above they will have roofs for being covered from the rain and 
from the heat. This is not a variant of J29p7 as some have thought 
and substituted, because they had not observed that in LXX xpéas= 
flesh had been omitted by haplography. 


15. Ezek 42 2-4 


Already LXX did not know what to do with DN (v. 2) and simply 


omitted it; many scholars have done so also and then read with LXX 
PSS7 NSD instead of PSST NND=The length was a hundred cubits 
on the north side and the breadth fifty cubits. But some seeing that 100 
cubits on the north side does not agree with the other data which give 
100 cubits for the E. to W. side of the building (cf. v. s) omit on the 
north side also. But why should one have inserted both phrases unless 
they meant something? It seems much more probable that they both 
belong in the original text, only D-ON read 7B =On its front 
the length was a hundred cubits, on the north side (LXX) the breadth 
fifty cubits. The front balances the north side, it means here the side 
facing the temple, cf. v. s. The measurements of the side of the building 
over against the separate place (E. to W.) and of the side over against 
the building toward the north (v. 1) are given here. V. 3a resumes V. 1, 
the twenty means the separate place and the pavement of the outer court 
corresponds to the building toward the north. The measure of the side 
N. to S. is not given, but since the available space in the inner court 
was 50 cubits, the building occupied 40 and the walk (v. 4) 10 
cubits. 

In v. 3 p’NN is probably not=gallery but rather =terrace (Richter) 
as Galling appears to have further shown: a terrace before a terrace 
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on three levels. He has also proposed the important conjectural reading 
I) for PV in v. 4=and a wall (cf. v. 7) one cubit high. Cf. the forth- 
coming vols. on The Book of Ezekiel in Harper’s Annotated Bible. 


16. Ezek 42 14 


For the difficulties which this verse has caused interpreters one 
should compare the labored comment of Herrmann and Cooke and 
the LXX’s resort to paraphrase instead of translation. Yet the solution 
appears to be quite simple. That 0°3797 is an explicatory addition 
to ONI2 the grammar shows. ON23 belongs with v. 13: The priests 
shall deposit the offerings belonging to them OW i.e. in the sacred halls 
when they come in, and they shall not bring them out — reading DiN’X?® 
instead of I8X¥’, the 0 had dropped out by haplography — from the 
sanctuary into the outer court, cf. 44 19. 

It is amazing what a confusion can be caused by an inserted 
explanation! The annotator explained correctly that ONI33 referred 
to the priests not to the priestly portions, for the portions did not come 
in or go out by themselves, they were brought in and could be brought 
out. But the insertion led to the interpretation of the next clause 
that the priests should not go out of the sanctuary into the outer court, 
which could of course not be said without qualification and which 
led to the LXX reading: ‘None except the priests shall go in there and 
they shall not go out of the sanctuary into the outer court in order 
that they who approach may be altogether holy and they |i.e. the people] 
may not touch their garments in which they minister for they are holy.”’ 
Some have regarded the first part of LXX as preferable, restoring 
its Hebrew by D797 Ta¥p TEY Nia? ND wR), although the LXX 
had the same consonantal text as MT with the single exception of 
DID = except the priests; and they have omitted the rest of the 
verse “with LXX,” although LXX is=MT except in reading 1p’? 
instead of 37°”. Others omit the whole verse. 

With the recognition of 0°3757 as an addition, OMIA as part of v. 13, 
and the reading DiN’X* v. 13 f. represent a text which is perfectly 
consistent and in which nothing needs to be changed or omitted. 





THE TREATMENT OF THE HEXAPLARIC SIGNS 
IN THE SYRO-HEXAPLAR OF PROVERBS 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T IS a well-known fact that there are many variations between the 
Greek and Hebrew texts of the book of Proverbs. The order of the 
chapters in the latter part of the book in Greek is quite different from that 
in the Hebrew: 30 1-14 follows 24 22, and 30 1s—31 9 follows 24 34, giving 
the arrangement 22 17—24 22; 301-14; 24 23-31; 30 15—319; 25—29; 
31 10-31. The order found in the Greek text is probably older than that 
of the Hebrew.' The Greek text also has a different order of verses at 
the end of ch. 15 and at the beginning of ch. 16, as well as in ch. 20. In 
the acrostic poem of 31 10-31, vs. 26 [] precedes vs. 25 [y] in the Greek. 
Besides these differences in general arrangement the LXX has impor- 
tant textual variations from the Hebrew. In it is found new material 
which has no Hebrew counterpart in the MT (71, 9 12, 24 22, etc.), as 
well as numerous double translations of verses or single stichoi (see below 
for examples). It also omits numerous verses and stichoi which are found 
in the Hebrew (1 16; 4 7, 7 25b, 8 33, 20 14-19, etc.).? 

Then, too, the Greek translation of Proverbs is characterized by a 
certain freedom of expression and by certain peculiarities in the mode of 
translating. Hebrew sentences are recast in an entirely new form in the 
Greek by taking liberties with grammatical forms and syntax, or by 


1 See Pfeiffer, R. H., Introduction to the Old Testament. (N. Y.: Harper & Brothers, 
1941), p. 646. 

2 These problems of the relationship between the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
Proverbs are treated most thoroughly in the following works: 


Lagarde, P. de, Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien. Leipzig, 
1863. 

Baumgartner, A. J., Etude critique sur l'état du texte du Livre des Proverbes. Leipzig, 
1890. 

Delitzsch, F., Das Salomonische Spruchbuch. (Biblischer Commentar ueber die 
Poetischen Buecher des Alten Testaments. Dritter Band) Leipzig, 1873, 
pp. 540-547. 

Mueller, A. & E. Kautzsch, The Book of Proverbs. (The Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament. English trans. of notes by D. B. Macdonald) Leipzig, 1901, 
pp. 70-85. 

Toy, C. H., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. (The 
International Critical Commentary) New York, 1904. 
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simply guessing at the meaning of the Hebrew expression (1 18, 55, 
10 1s, 21 30, etc.). With the exception of a few important terms,3 Hebrew 
words which recur throughout the book are usually translated by a 
variety of Greek words, showing that in general there was no set pattern 
of translation. In the Greek text there are frequently added such moraliz- 
ing terms as Kaxds (1 18, 28, 6 11, 14 25, 18 3, 21 26), dixacos (10 17, 12 25, 
16 11, 20 8, 28 21, 28), and others. 

However one may account for these serious deviations in the Greek 
text of Proverbs, it is clear that the translator(s) was not bound by any 
well-established translation-tradition, or by a sacrosanct attitude toward 
the Hebrew text. 

The problem discussed in this paper grew out of an exhaustive study 
of the doublets in the Greek text of Proverbs. 76 examples of these 
double translations have been found, and are classified as follows: 


1. Double translations of verses: 17, 2 21, 3 15, 611, 14 22, 156, 18, 
18 22, 22 s, 29 25. 

2. Double translations of a single stichos of a verse: 1 14, 27, 2 2, 3, 19, 
4 10, 5 23, 6 25, 8 10, 9 10, 14 35, 16 17, 26, 29 7, 31 27, 29, 30. 

3. Double translations of phrases: 2 18, 6 3, 10, 20 11. 

4. Double translations of words: 3 10, 18, 23, 519, 1130, 15 15, 17, 
17 9, 14, 15, 18, 23 (2), 28, 21 1, 19, 24, 26, 22 13, 23 20, 21, 29, 31(4), 32(2), 
24 7(2), 10, 23, 31, 25 10, 27 24, 29 25, 30 14, 16(2), 28, 30, 33, 31 3, 23, 29. 


It should also be mentioned that the following examples are doubtful, 
and so have not been included in the above list: 1 4, 21, 6 10, 11, 9 2, 6, 
12 26, 14 23, 15 22, 22 3, 23 2, 16, 25 20, 28, 30 15. 

To the list of doublets given above there may be added 15 more 
examples which have come to light by comparing the variant readings 
found in the different uncials, minuscules, in the early Church Fathers, 
and other sources: 9 7, 8, 111, 18, 26, 29, 15 32, 33, 164, 17 27, 19 10, 23, 
24 26, 28 10, 30 15. 

When faced with this mass of doublet material in the Greek transla- 
tion of Proverbs, one’s first reaction is to ask, Where does it come from? 
and, Why is it there? In order to find an answer to these questions the 
translation of Proverbs in the Syro-Hexaplar (SH) was carefully studied, 
and there certain evidence came to light which has helped to solve the 
problem. 


3 YY is translated by do€Bys 65 out of the 73 times it occurs in Proverbs, P’1¥ 
by dixatos 57 out of 63 times (6txaoobvyn 5 times), 7777 by codia 30 out of 33 times 
(coos 2 times), and Sng by &¢pwv 10 out of 13 times. These figures do not bear out 
the statement of W. Frankenberg when he says, ‘‘the expressions for the same things, 
even for the main ideas (P'1$, YY, 28, etc.) change continually and to be sure most 
of the time without any observable reason.” (Die Sprueche. [Handkommentar zum 
Alten Testament, Goettingen, 1898] p. 11). 
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According to Swete,‘ “‘the Origenic signs were scrupulously retained” 
in the SH. These signs consisted of the obelus which was prefixed to 
words or lines which were wanting in the Hebrew and found in the Greek, 
and the asterisk, which noted words or lines wanting in the Greek but 
present in the Hebrew. In 31 of the examples of the doublets noted 
above in the Greek text, SH has retained either the obelus or the asterisk 
from the fifth column of Origen’s Hexapla, leaving 45 doublets without 
any sign at all. Thus we can see that SH did not “‘scrupulously” retain 
all of the Origenian signs from the fifth column of the Hexapla, and we 
shall note later on that the wrong sign was used in a good many instances 
in SH. These inaccuracies in the use of the Origenian signs in SH may 
have crept into the text between the time of Origen (d. ca. 250 A. D.) 
and Paul of Tella, who translated SH in 616 A. D., or mistakes may have 
come about in the transmission of the text of SH after the time of Paul 
of Tella. 

The doublet material in the Greek text of Proverbs will be divided 
into three groups: I. Examples with the Origenian signs correctly noted 
in SH; II. Examples with the Origenian signs incorrectly noted in SH; 
III. Examples which have no signs in SH. In the last group an attempt 
will be made in certain cases to indicate the signs which should have been 
used according to the principles discovered in the first group.5 


I. Examples with the Origenian signs correctly noted in SH. 


17 M “The fear of Yahweh is the beginning of knowledge, 
Wisdom and instruction fools despise.” 


LXX a ’Apx7 codias PoBos Feov 
b obveots 6€ ayaby act Tots ToLOvaLW aiTny. 
> : 4 bd 4 > 4 > , 
c ebaéBera 6é eis Oedv apxn aicbnoews, 
d codiav 6€ kai matdciay doeBeis EEovPerqnaovorr. 


SH a and b with obelus=OG. 
c and d, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accordingly 


Hexaplaric. In this example, a and b, or the OG, are taken from Ps 
110 (M 111) 10. 


4 Swete, H. B., Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. Cambridge, 1914, 
p. 112. 
5 Besides the commentaries, the following works have been used in this study: 


Ceriani, A. M., Monumenta Sacra et Profana ex Codicibus Praesertim Bibliothecae 
Ambrosianae. Vol. VII. Mediolani, 1874. 

Field, F., Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, sive Veterum Interpretum Graecorum 
in totum Veterum Testamentum fragmenta. Vol. II. Oxonii, 1875. 

Holmes R., and J. Parsons, Vetus Testamentum graecum cum varits lectionibus. 
Vol. III. 1819. 
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” 


“Apply thine heart to understanding. 
‘ “ , > , 
a kal mapaBanels xapdiav gov eis civecu, 
“ \ > A 3 ‘ : n en 
b mwapaBaneis b€ abriy ei vovbérnow TH vig gov. 


b with obelus=OG. 
a, which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa- 


“And not do they attain unto the paths of life.” 
a ovdé un KaTadaBwour tpiBous evfeias. 
b ov yap xaradapBavovra b7o évtavTa@v (wis. 


b with obelus=OG. 
a, which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa- 
for OM in a is probably due to inner Greek corruption. 


“For the upright shall dwell in the land, 
And the perfect shall remain in it.” 


In A and a number of minuscules the following double translation 
is found: 


BS 
SH 


Hexaplaric. 


3 15 


M 


SH 


Hexaplaric. 


4 10b 


M 
LXX 


a xpnorol écovrar oixntopes Yijs, 
b a&xaxor 6€ brrodePOnoovrar év aia, 
c bre edOels KatacKknvwdovar Yiv, 
d kai dcvor brroderpOjoovra ev aif. 


only c and d. 


has the four stichoi. a and b with obelus=OG. 
c and d, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accordingly 


‘More precious is she than rubies, 
And all thy desires are not comparable to her.” 


a Tiwwrtépa, 6€ éotiv ALOwy TodUTEA@?, 
b obk avriragerar abth obdev movnpov. 
c evyvwords éoTi Taow Tots éyyifovow aiTh, 
d wav dé ripov odk Géov airis éoruv. 


b and c with obelus=OG. 
a and d, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accordingly 


“And the years of thy life shall be many.”’ 


‘ U w fal 
a Kal wAnOvvOqnoerar Ern Cwis cov, 
b tva oor yévwvrat moddal déoi Biov. 
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SH b with obelus=OG. 
a, which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa- 


The Hebrew word 437} is translated twice in LXX: 
nyeioOw cov Kai suvésTw cot. 
A, literally, uebvoxérwodyr (ce) 


SH _ The first of the two expressions in LXX has the obelus = 


According to Lagarde the double translation of LXX is due to two 
different readings of the Hebrew word. 7yeio@w gov corresponds to 
WIP, and cvvéorw cor to Wy or Wy. In both renderings LXX 
avoided the literal meaning of the Hebrew word. Perhaps, as Toy 
suggests, they are allegorizing phrases which were so rendered in order 
to avoid the sensuous physical expression of the Hebrew. 

Since neither translation in LXX is close to M, we can infer only on 
the basis of the markings in SH that 7yela@w cov is OG, and ouvvéorw 
got is Hexaplaric. 


62> M “Neither let her take thee with her eyelids.” 
LXX a unde aypevOis cots 6d8adpors 
b pndé cuvapracbis aro tev abtis BAehapwr. 


SH a with obelus=OG. 
b, which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa- 


M “‘And he that reproveth a wicked man, [getteth] himself 
a blot.” 


ABN read: éd\éyxwr b€ Tov doeBH wwunoeTar EavTdr. 
V, 68, 109, etc. read: of dé EXeyxor TH AoeBet pwrwTES a’Ta. 


SH has both readings, with the second one under obelus= 


OG. 


The uncial reading, which is closer to the Hebrew, is accordingly 
Hexaplaric. 


98 M “‘Reprove not a scoffer lest he hate thee, 
Reprove a wise man, and he will love thee.” 


B reads: pm) €\eyxe Kaxols, iva un piodoiv oe 
edeyxe cope, kat ayamnoe oe. 
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ayannoe ce |+aco0gor kai wonoe ce A, 161 (mg.), 248, etc. 
+appova xal mpoo8noe Tov wiojoal oe 254 
+érevyéov &dpova kai pojnoe ce 296 


Of these additional lines, which seem to be double translations of the 
first stichos of B, only the second (254) occurs in SH, where it is under the 
obelus=OG. The first stichos of B, which is closer to the Hebrew, is 
accordingly Hexaplaric. 


910 M “And the knowledge of the Holy One is understanding.” 


LXX a kal Bovd\} ayiwv civeots’ 
b 76 yap yv@vat vouov Stavoias éotiv ayals° 


SH b with obelus=OG. 
a, which is closer to Hebrew, is accordingly Hexaplaric. 


M “The one who withholds grain shall the people curse.” 


LXX 6 ovvéxwy ctrov bmoXirotTo aitrov Tots eveow. 
tots Over. ]+ 6 TimovrAKGv otrov Snuoxaraparos 
V, 161 

"A ....kKaTapdoovrat aitov dudai 

z 6 KwALwY (otTov) NaokaTapaTos 

Ss] 6 kwAtwy (atrov) Snuoxarapatos 


SH has two readings of this verse. The first corresponds to LXX 
and is under the obelus=OG. The second, “he who seizes grain is cursed 
by the multitude,” is obviously closer to the Hebrew, and so Hexaplaric; 
it is markedly similar to ’AZ®. 


142 M “Do not the devisers of evil err? 
But mercy and truth [shall be] to them that devise good.” 


LXX a mdavapevor textaivover Kaka, 
b €deov 6€ kal adjBevay rexraivovow ayabot. 
c obvK ériotavrat édeov Kai TigTL TEKTOVES KAKO, 
d éXenuocivat 5€ kal mwiore:s Tapa TéxTooLW ayabois. 
WONT] "A pate ob tAavnPhcovTar; O idod Trarn- 
Onoovrat. 


SH c and d with obelus=OG. 
a and b, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accord- 


ingly Hexaplaric. The one expression in the Hexaplaric addition is 
markedly similar to ’A@ as given above. 


1435» M “But his wrath shall be against him who causeth 
shame.”’ 
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LXX a 77 6€ éavTod eborpodia adaipetrar aripiar. 
b dpy7 arbdXvow Kal ppovipous (15 12) 


SH _ b with obelus=OG. 
a, which is closer to Hebrew, is accordingly Hexaplaric. 
in 3) was probably read inp yy) (7H 5€ EavTod eboTpodig), or there 
may have been a different text. 


i56 M “In the house of the righteous is much treasure, 
But in the revenues of the wicked is trouble.” 


a év treovafovon Sixavoobvy ioxds rodXn, 

b ot 6€ doeBets GNOpptfor Ex yijs amroNodvTaL. 
c olxots dtxaiwv ioxds moXXn, 

d xaproi 5€ adoeBGv a&rrododvTat. 


SH has for b, Aoyuopol 6€ doeBGv ExprfwOjoovTa, with LXX b 
in the margin. V also has this reading, found in SH, for b. In SH, a 
and b with obelus=OG. c and d, which are closer to Hebrew, are ac- 
cordingly Hexaplaric. 


15is M “A wrathful man stirreth up contention; 
But he that is slow to anger appeaseth strife.” 


LXX a drvjp Ouuwdns Tapackevaver uaxas 
b paxpddupos 6é kai Tv wéANOVTAaY KaTaTpavve. 
c paxpdbupos avnp KatacBéoe: Kpicets, 
d 6 6€ daeBns eveiper waddovr. 


SH c and d with obelus=OG. 


a and b, which are closer to Hebrew, are accordingly 
Hexaplaric. 


15 33 M “And before honor [is] humility.” 


B® read, xal &px% 66&ns arroxpiOjoerar aby. 
TavTa Ta Epya] praemitt. mpomopeberar b€ TaTeLvois 
66&a. 68, 296. mpoomopeberar .... A, 252, 254. 


ZO, kai éurpoober d6Ens tpairns. 


SH has only the reading found in BN, which is under the asterisk, 
and which is accordingly Hexaplaric. The other reading, found in the 
minuscules and A, is OG. 


164 M “Yahweh hath made everything for its own end; 
Yea, even the wicked for the day of evil.” 





LXX 
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TavTa Ta Epya Tov Kupiov pera Sixaocivyns, puAdoE- 
Tat 6€ 6 doeBis eis Nuépay Kaxnjv. (16 9) 


SH has LXX translation under the obelus =OG. 


The Greek text is hopelessly confused in these opening verses of 
ch. 16. SH not only shares in this confusion, but also adds material 
which is not found in LXX. In this additional material another trans- 
lation of the first stichos of LXX is found: ravra eipyaoato 6 Kiptos 
bu’ éavrov. This is under the asterisk and is attributed to Theodotion. 
It is Hexaplaric, and its origin is definitely attested. 


1617» M 
LXX 


Ss) 
SH 


“He who guards his soul keeps his way.” 


a és guddooe Tas EavTod ddo’s THpEt THY éavTOD 
yuxn’. 

b adyarav 6€ Swhv abtovd deicerar atduaros avrod. 

Tnpet YuxHv abrov dvrdoowv ddods abrod. 


b with obelus=OG. 


a, which is closer to Hebrew, is accordingly Hexaplaric. 


The Hexaplaric material is obviously derived from Theodotion’s transla- 


tion. 


162» M 
LXX 


SH 


“For his mouth urgeth him thereto.” 


a kal &xBraverar EavTod THY aTwEeLar’ 

b 6 pévrou okodtds éxi TH EavTod orduaTe hope THV 
amwdevav. 

a with obelus=OG. 

b, which is closer to the Hebrew, is Hexaplaric. 


7B was probably read {7b (7Hv arwdevar). 


1822 M 


LXX 


SH 


Hexaplaric. 


“He who finds a wife finds a good thing, 
And obtaineth favor from Yahweh.” 


a ds edpev yuvaixa ayabny eipev xapitas, 

b €\aBev 6€ rapa Oeot itapdrnra. 

c és éxBadrdXe yuvatka ayabnv éxBadr\u Ta ayaa’ 
d 6 6€ xaréxwv porxadiba adpwr kai aceBns. 


c and d are with obelus=OG. 
a and b, which are closer to the Hebrew, are accordingly 


20 10» At the end of this stichos M has “even the both of them” 
(DPW). 
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LXX reads: xai dudérepa, and begins vs. 11 with xal 6 rousv abra, 
which Lag. seems to think is the result of reading o7729-D3 again as 
oyy-o;. 

SH has this second reading, together with three additional words 
not in Greek here, under the obelus, which means it is the reading of 
OG. The first reading in the Greek and in SH is closer to the Hebrew, 
and therefore Hexaplaric. 


24 23b The word 457 (to have respect [of persons]) in M is translated 
twice in LXX: a émtyivwoxev; b aidetoOat. 
"ALO emryuvwoxerv. 


SH b is with obelus=OG. 
a, which is the more literal Hebrew, is accordingly 
Hexaplaric, which corresponds with the translations of ’AZ@. 


28 10c M “But the perfect shall inherit the good.” 


LXX a oi 6€ Gvopor dteXeboovTa ayaba 
b xai ovk eiveXeboovrat eis abra. 
ot 5€ Gvopuor | praemitt. of 5€ &uwyou dredodvTar ayaba V, 106, 261. 
"AO = (kal) of Gwpor KAnpodornOncerar ayabdr. 
z kal oi TéNevoe KANpovounoovoty ayabov. 


SH has the three readings in V, 106, 261. LXX a and b are 
under obelus=OG. The additional stichos, found in V, etc. is closer to 
the Hebrew, and accordingly Hexaplaric. LX Xb seems to be a further 
expansion of 10c. 


31293 M “Many are the daughters who have done worthily.” 


LXX a mod)ai bvyarépes éxtnoavTo TovTO?, 
b rodXai éroinoar duvara, 
éxTnoavTo wAovTOY] éroinoay Sivauw V, 68, 106, 109, 147, 157, 161 
(mg.) 252, 295, 297. 
mo\\al éroincar] moAXal éxtioayto V, and substantially the sazne in 
68, 106, 252, 295, 297 


SH a moAdai Ovyarépes Exoinoay divamyr, 
b wodXai 6€ éxrnoavTo tdovTOr. 


In this case, SH seems to reflect the correct Greek text, as shown by the 
variants in the large number of minuscules above. In SH, b is with 
obelus=OG. Here a, which is closer to Hebrew, is accordingly Hexa- 
plaric. 

Out of the 25 examples of the double translations of Hebrew verses, 
stichoi, phrases, or words just given, 24 have one of the members of the 
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double translation written with the obelus in SH. The rendering in each 
case under the obelus is that of OG, whereas the unmarked member is 
always closer to the Hebrew, and therefore Hexaplaric. In five of these 
24 examples (11 262, 14 22, 164, 17b, 24 23») the Hexaplaric material is 
obviously dependent upon the translations of ’A2@. It may be concluded, 
therefore, from this evidence, not only that one member of the doublet 
material in the Greek text of Proverbs is Hexaplaric, but that it had its 
origin in ’AZ®, or the manuscripts of Greek translations referred to as 
Quinta, Sexta, (Septima), in Origen’s Hexapla. 

In one example (15 33») the Hexaplaric translation is marked with 
the asterisk. The double translation, not found in SH, is accordingly 
OG. (Cf. 16 4). 


II. Examples with the Origenian signs incorrectly noted in SH. 


iup M “One purse shall be to all of us.”’ 


LXX a xowvodv 6€ Baddavriov KkTyow@peba TarTes, 
b kai papoimmov ev yernOntw jyiv. 
b is omitted in V. 


SH only the first three words of b are marked with the 


asterisk. The marking itself is correct, since b is closer to the Hebrew, 
and accordingly Hexaplaric, and a is OG; but all of b should be included 
under the Origenian signs. In other words, the metobelus should come 
at the end of the stichos, and not in the middle. 

In checking the use of the Origenian signs in SH, the writer has found 
eleven other examples like this, where the obelus or asterisk-metobelus 
do not cover the full verse or stichos. They are 1 12b, 611, 11 2b, 4, 16, 
13 6, 1617, 17 4, 19 7, 22 9, 25 10. 


2 3b M “For understanding lift up thy voice.” 
B kal TH ovvéce 6@s Gwvjv ov, 


A a kal TH ouvéce bG@s Gwvqy cov, 
b rv 6€ aicOnow Snrhops weyadn TH dwv7. 


SH b with asterisk. Certainly a looks to be closer to the 
Hebrew than b, and so it should have the asterisk according to the con- 
clusions of Section I. Here a is Hexaplaric, and b is OG. 

Twelve other examples like this have been found in SH where the 
wrong signs have been used. They are 7 19, 9 12, 15 33, 16 33, 17 21, 18 14, 
19 7, 25, 24 27, 25 11, 29 25, 30 15. 


611 M “And thy poverty shall come like a robber, 
And thy want as an armed man.” 
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LXX a €eir’ éurapayiverat cor Sorep xaxds ddorrbpos 1 
mevia 
b xal  évéera Sorep ayabds Spopeis. 
c édv 6€ Goxvos fs, Hke Gorep ryy7 6 aunros cou, 
d % 6€ évéera Gowep xaxds Spopeds aravropodjoe. 


SH only d is under obelus. Certainly both c and d should 
be, as they are OG. a and b, which are closer to Hebrew, are accordingly 
Hexaplaric. Cf. 1 14b above. 


292 M “The fear of a man bringeth a snare, 
But he who trusts in Yahweh shall be safe.” 


LXX a goBnOévtes cai aioxuvOévtes avOpwrovs imeckeXi- 
aOnoar. 
b 6 6€ reroas éxi Kiprov ebppavOncera. 
c acéBea avipi diéwow opadpa’ 
d és 5€ wéroer eri 7H Seorxbry owOnoerat. 


SH c and d under obelus. But they are closer to Hebrew 
than a and b. There is here again a mistake in the use of the Origenian 
signs. c and d should be under the asterisk, or a and b should be under 
the obelus. 

In a, the doublet of nq 7 is also wrongly marked. aioxuvéertes is 
under the asterisk, which is certainly a freer translation of ni than 
poBnbévres. The asterisk should be written with goBnOérres, or the 
obelus with aicxuvOévres. Cf. 2 3b above. 


3015» M “There are three things that are never satisfied.” 
LXX xal ai rpets adrar obk éveniurdacay airy. 
"AZO tpia b€ éotiv & ov TANGOHGETAL. 


SH has two translations of this line: 
a kal al Tpets avrat ok évertiutacay abrny 
b rpia 6€ éorw & ob tAnGOnoeraL. 


b is under the obelus, and yet that is the translation of ’AZ®, 
which is certainly closer to the Hebrew. Therefore the asterisk should be 
placed with b, or the obelus with a. 

It is clear from this evidence that the Origenian signs cannot always 
be trusted. Mistakes in the use of these signs may have crept into the 
text during the 400 years between the time of Origen and Paul of Tella, 
or they may have come about in the transmission of the text of SH after 
the time of Paul of Tella. 
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III. Examples which have no signs in SH. 


In the remaining forty-five examples of doublets in LXX, the Syro- 
Hexaplar shows no Origenian signs, or it may not even have the double 
translation in the text. On the basis of the conclusions reached in Sec- 
tion I, however, it is possible in some cases to see clearly what is the OG, 
and what is Hexaplaric in the doublet material. Only those examples are 
given here where there seems to be no doubt concerning the nature of 
the double readings. 


21s  M has the phrase OND 7->N), “and to the Rephaim, or, shades,” 
which is translated twice in the Greek: 
kal Tapa T@ Gin mera TOV ynyevav 
"AD = (wera) padaeiv 
e (wera) TOV yryavTwv 
Tapa T@ Gdn is therefore OG; wera TOV ynyevGv is Hexaplaric, with 
its origin clearly seen here in the translation of 9. 


8i00 M “And knowledge rather than choice gold.” 


B Kai yv@ou brép xpvotov deboxiwacpévov. 


A, with numerous minuscules having substantially the same 
reading: avOarpetobe 5€ alcOnoww xpuoiov Kabapou. 


B, which is closer to Hebrew, is probably Hexaplaric; the other 
reading is OG. 


11isb M “But he who soweth righteousness [has] a sure reward.” 


LXX ovzépya 6€ dixaiwy probds adnOeias 
Another reading is: 6 omeipwv Stxatooivny épyaterar miotiv (Clem) 


LXX seems to be closer to Hebrew, and therefore Hexaplaric; 
the other reading is OG. 


171s For M YPFA LXX reads: émexpore? kal ércxaiper. 

\e) émiKpoTnoet 
émuxaipe. is therefore OG; émuxporet is Hexaplaric, with its origin 
clearly seen in Q. 


1723 M “‘to pervert the ways...’ 


LXX_ ov xarevododvrat dd0l . . . ExxAlver ddovs 
z= €xkAtvewv ddovs 


The first translation in LXX is OG; the second, which is closer to the 
Hebrew, is Hexaplaric, with its origin clearly seen in 2. 
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19105 M “Much less for a servant to rule over princes.” 


LXX xail édv oixérns GpEnrar wel’ UBpews Svvacreverv. 
Another reading: ob6€ dobAw éfovordfewv apxdvrwv 248, 252, O. 

LXX is OG; the other reading is closer to Hebrew, and so 
Hexaplaric, with its origin ascribed to 9. 
242» M “Who returns right words.” 


LXX 4aoxpivdyueva NOyous ayabois. 
Adyous ayabots ]+6s dé droKpiverar NOyous évwriovs V, 149, 260 


LXX is OG; the other reading is closer to Hebrew, and so 
Hexaplaric. 


297> M “The wicked does not understand to know it.” 


LXX a 6 6€ doeBys ob voet yr@our, 
b kal trwx@ obx brapxer voids Ervyvopwr. 
a is closer to Hebrew, and so Hexaplaric. b=OG. In b, wy 
(7TwX@) was read for yy. 





THE CONCEPT OF JOB’S CHARACTER ACCORDING 
TO THE GREEK TRANSLATOR OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT 


DONALD H. GARD 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


COMPARATIVE study of the LXX(G) text with the MT of 

Job (M) indicates that the Hebrew Vorlage behind G is quite 
similar to the one behind M. It is noteworthy, therefore, that the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew text of Job presents a concept of the character 
of the man Job which differs from that of the Hebrew. 


I. This concept in G different from M may be seen in passages 
of G where the Greek translator removes God from the questionings 
and reasonings of Job. When Job curses the day of his birth and the 
night of his conception, he asks (M 3 20): 


“Why does he (i. e., God) give (]8?) light to him who is in trouble, 
And life unto the bitter in soul?” 


In M Job is depicted as questioning the purposes of God. The translator, 
however, avoids such questioning on the part of Job by taking ym 
“the gives’ either as impersonal ‘‘one gives’’ or as Hophal ™ “it is 
given,”’ which would naturally be translated into Greek by a passive. 
G reads: 


“For why is light given to those in distress, 
Or life to those in pain of soul?” 


God is thus removed as agent of the action, and the character of Job 
is thereby placed in a better light. In M 16 13-14, the Hebrew reads: 


“His archers compass me round about; 

He cleaveth through my reins and doth not spare; 
He poureth out my gall upon the ground; 

He breaketh me with breach upon breach; 

He runneth upon me like a warrior.” 


Here the third person pronoun “he” refers to God and portrays Job as 

ascribing his hurt to God. But the Greek translator, who uses B&)\)ovTes 

without a modifying possessive pronoun, and od @edduevor, was forced 

to change the mumber of the verbs from the singular to the plural, 
182 
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and thus he removed God from the passage. In other words, in G, 
Job does not blame God for the violent treatment accorded him. 


II. A different view of the character of Job in G is seen in the 
translator’s treatment of passages of the Hebrew which present Job 
as charging God with destructive action or malicious intent. In this 
case the method followed by the Greek translator is that of giving 


an ameliorative rendering of the Hebrew. In M 9 12 Job asks concerning 
God: 


“Tf he tear out (*|AM? 13), who will turn him back?” 


The translator changes the figure from that of tearing out by force 
(FINN 17) to that of setting free €av Gmaddaky. G reads: 


“Tf he set free, who will turn (him) back?” 


In this way the translator avoids having Job ascribe destructive action 
to God. The entire concept of God’s anger is changed by the translator 
in his treatment of the Hebrew (9 13) : 


“God doth not turn back (2°0? x) his anger (158).” 


G omits the negative and reads, “For he himself has turned back 
anger.” Here the translator credits Job with more gracious insight 
into the nature of God’s action than does the Hebrew text. In M Job 
conceives of God’s anger as sheer uncontrollable force in action. Man 
is doomed if he be in the path of this power. In G, however, Job sees 
God as more merciful, controlling his anger, turning it back. In the 
epilogue to the book, Job’s comforters are depicted in the following 
manner in M 4211»: ‘“... and they showed their grief for him, and 
comforted (39M}}) him for all the evil (ny qaq->>) which Yahweh had 
brought upon him...” G changes the idea from that of comforting 
Job (aM) to that of amazement (kal @@avyacayv) on the part of the 
comforters, and the idea of “all the evil” (my am-¥5D) to “all those 
things” (éai waouv ois), which then refers not to evil inflicted by God 
upon Job, but to the two-fold restoration of Job’s possessions referred 
to in verse 10. G reads: “‘... and they were amazed at all those things 
which the Lord had brought to him.” 

As a general method of interpretation, then, the Greek translator 
either removes God from Job’s questionings and reasonings, or he 
retains God in a passage but interprets it in such a way as to avoid 
Job’s ascribing to God destructive action. On the other hand, the 
translator follows no cut and dried mechanical process. Thus, the Greek 
for the Hebrew of M 16 11 is identical with M: 


“God delivereth me to the unrighteous, 
And casteth me headlong into the hands of the wicked.” 
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G also retains the Hebrew of M 19 22, which reads: 


“Why do ye persecute me as God? 
And are not satisfied with my flesh?” 


Since the translator does not follow a rigid system of rewriting the 
Hebrew text, we cannot expect him to be absolutely consistent. His 
method of interpretation is a general one. 


III. This interpretative method of the Greek translator, portraying 
the character of Job in a favorable light, is seen in G’s tendency to stress 
the humility of Job in contrast to the presumptuousness in his character 
in the Hebrew text. Thus in M 1410, Job stresses God’s lack of 
consideration: 


“Thou dost not watch over my sin.” 
The translator, however, gives an exactly opposite meaning: 
“Nothing of my sins passes thee by.” 


In other words, G portrays Job as saying that God has a concern 
for him or for man in general. Job is defiant in M 23 2a: “‘Today also 
my complaint is defiance (°979).”” The translator here employs a trick 
of translation. He plays with *4p, reads 5 as 4 and by metathesis of 
" and » obtains 7:9. G accordingly reads: “Indeed I already know 
that from my hand is the reproving.’’ In other words, ‘‘I am responsible 
for the reproving.”” In G, Job gives humble acknowledgment of God’s 
reproof. In the second part of the verse in Hebrew Job says (M 23 2): 
“My hand is heavy because of my groaning.’’ In other words, in G 
Job is responsible for God’s reproving. Because Job groans, God’s 
hand is heavy upon him. The translator stresses Job’s humble penitence 
for sin, and his acknowledgment of God’s correction. 


IV. Another way in which Job’s character is strengthened by the 
Greek translator is seen in his stressing Job’s confidence in the justice 
of God. In 196 M reads: 


“Know then that God hath subverted me (*3M)Y).”’ 


The root my in the Piel has the idea of ‘make crooked, falsify, 
pervert’’ and therefore ‘‘deprive of justice.’’ The translator omits the 
suffix »} ‘‘me”’ from the verb, and renders: 


“Know therefore that the Lord is he who has troubled (disturbed).” 


The idea that Job accuses God of depriving him of justice is thereby 
eliminated. M 237 reads: 


“There (where Job might find God, cf. vs. 3) would an upright man be arguing 
with him; 
And I should be delivered forever from my judge (God).” 
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But G avoids Job’s arguing with God and the idea that Job would 
like to escape from the judgment of God, by rendering: 


“For truth and reproof are from him; } 
May he bring forth my decision (judgment) at last.” 


In other words, G represents Job as confident in the ultimate 
justice of God. So also in M 27 2a, Job says: “‘As God liveth who has 
taken away my right.’’ Here G avoids God’s depriving Job of his 
yew by saying: ‘As the Lord liveth who thus hath judged me.” In 
both cases, G stresses Job’s trust in God’s justice, and builds up Job’s 
character as a man. 


V. The translator not only changes the meaning of the Hebrew 
in order to portray Job’s character in a better light, he also omits 
from the Hebrew Vorlage passages which detract from the character 
of Job. Thus, the Old Greek translator omits 13 19», which reads in M: 
“For then (when Job’s opponent is made known), I would hold my peace 
and give up the ghost,’”’ as making Job too fatalistic. God challenges 
Job to answer to all the manifestations of his power in M 40 1-2: 


“Moreover the Lord answered Job and said, 
‘Shall he that reproveth contend with the Almighty? 
He that argueth with God, let him answer it.’ ” 


Job is so overwhelmed that he replies (M 40 4): 


“Behold, I am of small account: what shall I answer thee? 
I lay my hand upon my mouth.” 


The translator objects to the challenge to Job in 401-2, even 
though it is ascribed to God. He therefore omits verse 1 and places 
verse 2 in a changed form at the head of verse 4. In this way G avoids 
the challenge to Job and places him in a better light by stating that he 
will be silent out of awe before the Lord. In G Job is quite humble 
when he asks why he is still accused, even though he is innocent. 


G reads: 


“Why am I still adjudged as rebuking and cross-examining the Lord, when I hear 
such things, and while I am nothing?” 

But what answer shall I give to these things? 

I place my hand upon my mouth.” 


The Hebrew text of Job concludes (M 42 16c-17) : 


“And Job saw his sons, and his sons’ sons — four generations. 
Then Job died, old and full of days.” 


In verse 16, G assumes that Job was 70 years old when calamity 
struck him, thereby stating that he lived 240 years. G then omits verse 
17 and puts in its place the statement: “‘And it has been written that he 
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will rise up again with those whom the Lord raises up.’’ In other words, 
the Greek translator grants Job everlasting life through a resurrection. 

The Greek translator of the Hebrew text of Job does not rewrite 
the text; he interprets it. He often translates literally passages of the 
Hebrew, and thus he lets the Hebrew shine through the Greek rendering. 
In such instances, one sees that the Hebrew Vorlage behind G is very 
similar to that behind M. The hermeneutical method followed in G 
is a broad and general one which is not bound by fixed rules or by a 
rigid system. For this reason, emendations of the MT of Job on the 
basis of the LXX must take into consideration the exegetical method 
of the Greek translator. One phase of this exegetical method of the 
translator is that which tends to construct a character for Job which 
is more saintly than that seen in the Hebrew text. Job is intensely 
human in M: he complains, he argues with God, and he vacillates 
between confidence in God and doubt as to God’s justice. In other 
words, G tends to present the character of Job in a more favorable 
light than does M. 





PLINY AND I PETER: 
A NOTE ON I PET 414-16 AND 315 


JOHN KNOX 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK 


T HAS long been recognized that the famous letter of the Younger 
Pliny to Trajan concerning the trials of Christians has important 
bearing on the understanding of I Peter. The crucial point of contact 
is the occurrence and particular use of the word ‘‘name” in I Pet 4 14-16 
and in the first paragraph of Pliny’s letter. Pliny, then governor of 
Bithynia-Pontus, confessing that he has not previously been present 
at trials of Christians and is not clear about either the grounds or the 
methods of the prosecution of them, asks Trajan whether Christians 
are to be punished for the “name itself’’ (nomen ipsum), that is, simply 
as Christians, or only for the crimes which were associated with the 
name. I Peter makes the same distinction: “If you are reproached 
for the name of Christ (€ évéuare Xpiorov) you are blessed.... 
But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or a wrongdoer, 
or a mischief-maker [revolutionary? So Moffatt translates the strange 
term, and Beare agrees]; yet if one suffers as a Christian, let him not 
be ashamed, but under that name let him glorify God.” To many 
scholars it has seemed unlikely that Pliny in or about A.D. 112 could 
have been in the uncertainty he acknowledges about the appropriateness 
and bearing of this distinction if the same distinction had been made 
as early as the time of Domitian, not to mention Nero; largely on this 
account they are convinced that I Peter was written in the period of 
Trajan. The fact that Bithynia-Pontus is most prominent among the 
provinces of Asia Minor referred to in the address of I Peter looks 
in the same direction. But whatever view is taken of the date of 
I Peter, it is clear that Pliny and the author of that epistle are 
dealing with the same kind of situation of Christians vis-a-vis the 


1 See, e. g., E. G. Hardy, Christianity and the Roman Government (London: George 
Allen, 1894), pp. 78-106; W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire (London 
and New York: Putnam’s, 4th ed., 1912), pp. 279-295; Francis W. Beare, The First 
Epistle of Peter (Oxford: Blackwell, 1947), pp. 13 ff., 166 f.; and other commentaries, 
as by Bigg, Huther, Moffatt. E. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of Peter (London: 
Macmillan, 1946) strangely does not refer directly to Pliny’s letter, but does so indirectly 
on pp. 54 and 222. 
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state and are dealing with it in somewhat the same terms, although 
of course from opposite points of view. 

The purpose of this brief note is to raise a question as to whether 
the area of contact between the two documents is not more extensive 
than has ordinarily been recognized. Is it not possible that when the 
writer of I Peter says, “‘But let none of you suffer as a murderer, a 
thief... ,’’ he has particularly in mind the fact, not that Christians 
are sometimes guilty of these crimes (although of course that possibility 
is not excluded), but that they are often placed in the false position 
of being punished for them? The writer, if this should be his meaning, 
wants the fact to be made clear and unmistakable in every instance 
where Christians are brought to trial that the only valid charge against 
them is that they are Christians. In other words, he is concerned that 
magistrates like Pliny shall be placed in the very position of doubt 
which Pliny’s letter as a whole reveals. For it is clear that 
the governor has grave scruples about putting persons to death for 
the mere profession of an apparently innocuous religion, for ‘‘nothing 
more than depraved and excessive superstition.” It is because he has 
come to suspect the truth of the charges of other more serious crimes 
that he writes to Trajan as he does. The author of I Peter is convinced 
that once magistrates generally recognize that the only crime of Christians 
is that of being Christians, the persecutions will cease. Therefore he 
may be understood to be saying to the Christians under trial: ‘‘Do not 
allow yourselves to be punished as murderers, thieves, or wrongdoers, or 
revolutionaries. Make the fact clear to your judges that your 
only ‘crime’ against the state or against society is your Christianity.” 

This would have meant that Christians had the responsibility 
of such cooperation with the authorities as should result in this 
clarification of the issue. We know well enough that at a later time 
Christians were often unwilling to give this cooperation; they either 
refused to make any defense at all or else they made it in a way calculated 
to arouse or confirm hostility and to assure the martyrdom they sought. 
Does not Pliny’s letter indicate that he has dealt with some Christians 
of this sort? He writes: ‘‘In the meantime [that is, until he is instructed 
about whether prosecution is for name itself], the method I have observed 
toward those who have been denounced to me as Christians is this: 
I have interrogated them whether they were Christians; if they confessed 
it, I repeated the question twice again, adding the threat of capital 
punishment; if they still persevered, I ordered them to be executed. 
For whatever the nature of their creed might be, I could at least feel 
no doubt that contumacy and inflexible obstinacy (pertinaciam certe et 
inflexibilem obstinationem) deserved chastisement.”’ In other words, 
Pliny has put certain Christians to death, not for confessing themselves 
Christians (on this point he awaits instruction), but for the manner in 
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which they did so. That he has in mind more than a mere refusal 
to recant is strongly suggested later in the letter. Not all confessed 
Christians, one would gather, have been put to death. It seems likely, 
for example, that certain deaconesses, although they too must have 
persisted in an affirmative answer to the repeated question, have not 
been executed, presumably because they did not display the same 
“‘contumacy and inflexible obstinacy.” 

Thus understood this paragraph in Pliny reminds one inevitably of 
I Pet 315: “Always be prepared to make a defense to anyone who calis 
you to account for the hope that is in you, yet do it with gentleness 
and reverence.’’ Here again the author of I Peter is expressing his 
concern that Christians under persecution shall do everything possible 
to clarify the essential issue and to enlighten their persecutors. 
Let them not fail to make their defense; and let them make it gently 
and respectfully. Let them avoid both contemptuous silence and 
insolent speech. They must not be guilty of “‘contumacy and inflexible 
obstinacy,” which not only stand in the way of the persecutors’ learning 


the real issue at stake but also may become a cause of persecution 
itself. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Miracle and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Thought, by 
Robert M. Grant. Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. 293. 
$4.50. 


Dr. Robert M. Grant takes his departure from a statement in E. L. Edelstein’s 
Asclepius, published in Baltimore in 1945, that ‘the problem of miracles, as they were 
understood in antiquity, has never been studied in detail. Most books dealing with 
the questions involved are satisfied with stating that the ancients believed in 
miracles and that ancient and modern concepts differ in this respect.’’ This ambitious 
research seeks to correct that situation by attempting to bring together in one volume 
of moderate length the views of the world and things which may and may not happen 
in it held, on the one hand, by Greeks and Romans from earliest antiquity down to 
the decline of classical civilization and, on the other, the beliefs of Jews and Christians 
of the biblical times and then down to the high tide of theology reached in Augustine. 
Such a colossal undertaking might well deserve to be ranked as a thirteenth labor 
of Hercules if Grant actually succeeded in bringing into clear focus such an incredibly 
vast landscape of faith, science, philosophy and theology. As the ancients parade 
briefly yet almost endlessly through the pages, one finds difficulty in keeping the 
picture from becoming blurred. Every time one thinker is dealt with, so many others 
demand attention that the heads of the fabulous Lernean hydra keep coming to this 
reader’s mind. The nature of the vast scope of the material makes it impossible 
to organize and summarize the results of the investigation into one simple, coherent, 
intelligible pattern. Yet the study is of great value and it is done with real competence. 
The brevity and compression in dealing with such diverse types of thought give the 
book the quality of an encyclopedia which deals briefly with a great many 
topics. It will be read in sections, dealing with particular authors and periods, and 
by use of its index, much more than as a whole. 

The final goal of the research is of course to set in clear perspective the thought 
of early Christians about those events of history and folklore called “‘miracles.”’ While 
one may approach this problem from the point of view of our own modern ideas of 
nature and science —and this is certainly necessary in the end—one must first 
attempt to think the thoughts of early Christians after them by making oneself familiar 
with the concepts of nature and science which prevailed in their times. One of the 
soundest axioms of good biblical scholarship is to allow the ancients to speak as men 
of their own time. Thus the first part of Grant’s study is to attempt to set forth in 
some detail the views of nature, laws of nature, and matter and motion which prevailed 
not only in Greek and Roman learning, but also among Jews and Christians; and in 
that connection he also treats of credibility, credulity, and education. Eight chapters 
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are devoted to these basic studies. They constitute Part I, which is labeled “Science.” 
Part II is “Christianity,” consisting of nine chapters. 

The preliminary essays show a great diversity of thinking along these lines in 
that ancient world. One finds just as great credulity among the average Greek and 
Roman as among the people of the Bible and the early Church. Nevertheless, it is 
true that philosophical thought among the Greeks had no real counterpart 
in biblical thought. The Bible is not a book of technical philosophy, and there is slight 
evidence of such abstract concepts as nature and natural laws. Except in Paul’s 
reflection of Greek vocabulary a few times,’and in one or two other NT allusions, 
the word “‘nature”’ hardly finds a place in biblical writings. 

One comes from a reading of this book with a renewed appreciation 
of Aristotle, whose grasp of nature and scientific things reveals him as such a 
giant among all the men of antiquity. He was the first real scientist. Yet he was 
more a philosopher than a scientist. His marvelous grasp of nature, seven meanings 
of which he worked out, is not matched by adequate empirical observation. 
Although he holds that nothing happens contrary to nature, and that God and nature 
do nothing without purpose, he still says that certain animals reproduce without 
seed, that is, by chance, or spontaneously. Most subsequent Greek and Roman thinkers 
reflect these basic ideas of Aristotle. Stoics with their Logos and the atomism of the 
Epicureans were different ways of reflecting an orderly nature. But these 
later schools were little interested in learning about nature by patient observation 
or experimentation. Even this superficial science had little influence on the uneducated 
people of the times. Stories of wonders, magic, portents, divination, and almost every 
conceivable form of divine manifestation were generally accepted in good faith. 
Toward the end of antiquity Greek science had almost disappeared and there was 
a corresponding increase in the credulous acceptance of marvels of all sorts. 

Miracles were not a problem for biblical people. Since they held that God was 
the creator of everything, there was no difficulty in believing that marvels might 
happen. God was omnipotent. Jews and Christians were essentialiy alike in this respect. 
The problem was not felt until Greek naturalism was encountered. Usually all the 
miracle stories of the Bible were defended. Christians often pointed to such things 
among the Greeks. But men like Philo and Origen knew better. Much of the time 
they treat miracles as allegories. Tertullian grasped the irrational nature of faith —a 
very deep insight indeed — but this intuition so swept him off his feet that he went 
on to believe the miracle and wonder stories just because they were absurd. It remained 
for Augustine to make the best synthesis of Christian insight and Greek science. He 
took a concept of natural order from the philosophers, but held that God was the 
author of nature. Therefore he was always able to transcend the natural order which 
he himself had made. Augustine had no difficulty with miracles. In the end he was 
hardly less credulous than Tertullian. 

Grant’s work is done with fidelity. Documentation in classical and European 
sources is good; it is less satisfactory for American researches. In particular one misses 
S. J. Case, who did competent work in this field. The Dutch proofreaders could have 
done a much better job. 

S. VERNON McCasLanD 
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Torah in ihe Messianic Age and/or the Age to Come, by W. D. Davies. Philadelphia: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 1952. (JBL, Monograph Series, Vol. VII.) Pp. vii+99. 
$1.50. 


Professor Davies is to be congratulated on his choice of a subject. An accurate 
account of the variety of ancient Jewish thought as to the nature and destiny of the 
Law would be fundamental for the study both of Judaism and of Christianity. 

Towards such an account Davies’ book is a contribution. It does not attempt 
to embrace the whole field: There is no reference to Josephus, though Amt. 15.136 says 
the Law was given through angels, an idea which in Acts 7 53, Gal 3 19, and Heb 2 2 
is associated with the notion that it was to change. Philo is mentioned only in passing. 
Though it is well said that ‘‘the NT must be allowed to illustrate the Messianic hope 
of Judaism,” the illustrations which Christian literature might have afforded are not 
described. The material dealt with at length comes from the OT, the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, and Rabbinic literature. 

In general, Davies’ conclusions seem to me cautious and justified. His treatment 
of the OT material shows great familiarity with continental interpretations and patience 
in discussing Christian apologetics, but his proof-passages are frequently inconclusive 
and occasionally prove just the opposite of what they are said to. For instance (on p. 44), 
John 1 25 and 7 40 clearly distinguish between the expected prophet and the Messiah. 
Incidentally (p. 45), it is not clear from T. Sotah 13.2 that the Messianic Age was 
expected to see the return of the Urim and Thummim. (The verse might mean that 
the words “until there arise a priest for the Urim and Thummim’’ [Ezra 2 63] are to 
be understood as meaning ‘never’ — ‘fas do, in common use, the expressions ‘till 
Elijah comes’ and ‘till the dead live.’ ’’) 

The treatment of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha suffers from the influence 
of Moore, which inclines Davies to suppose orthodox everything not explicitly heretical, 
and to equate orthodoxy with the Jabneh party line. He recognizes the danger of this 
(p. 53), but nonetheless he occasionally falls into it. For example (p. 50), “By the first 
century that movement... which was designed to make Jewry a people of the Torah, 
had come to full fruition, with the result that the Torah had become the corner stone 
of Jewish life.” ‘Full’ is indefensible, and there should be some qualifying word 
like ‘‘much’’ before ‘‘Jewish life.” 

The chapter on ‘Rabbinical sources’ collects passages which have figured in 
discussions of the Christian claim that Judaism itself looked forward to some sort of 
change of the Law. It suffers therefore from the hit-and-miss quality of Reformation 
proof-passage theology. (The passages are presented as complete in themselves: 
there is no word as to the schools of thought they represented.) Perhaps this was 
inevitable, but at least the contexts, parallels, and textual variants should have been 
noticed, and the section should have been proof-read. I have passed over the errors 
passed by the proof-reader in the previous parts of the book, but some of those in 
this third section make verification so difficult that I include them in the following 
commentary: : 

P. 54, n. 8: see the context of the cited passage. P. 58, 1. 6: ‘‘As they were in the 
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days before Noah” is not a translation, but an abbreviating paraphrase. It covers 
the omission of two proof texts, Eccles 1 9 and Gen 9 3, the exegesis of which should 
have been studied. The rest of the paragraph should have been quoted. Id., 1. 6 f. b. ff.: 
Buber actually says he himself did not think it an interpolation, though he recognized 
that it was in a section later than the main body of the midrash. As to the source, 
he had found it in Sec. 4, ch. 3, of Abarbanel’s Sefer Yeshuoth Meshiho, cited from 
Parashath Miqqez of Bereshith Rabbathi. As to the purport, he thought it well explained 
by Abarbanel. P. 60, n. 19, end: Why does the picture of a wild beast contest surely 
refer to the Messianic Age? How do we know that the final Age to Come was not 
sometimes conceived as earthly? P. 62, 1. 4 f. b.: T. Sanhedrin 4.3 ff., read, 4.4 ff. 


P. 63, ii. 16-17: “it was renewed for them in,” read, “it went back for them into,” 


or, “‘came back to them in.” P. 65, last line: ‘see below, pp. 75 f.,” read, “pp. 8 7.” 
P. 67, 1. 7f. b.: The passage from Num. R. is from 19.4 on Num 192. P. 68, Il. 2-3: 
“possessed,” read, “entered’’; 1. 7: “‘We sprinkle water upon the demon and it flees,’’ 
read, ‘“‘We sprinkle water upon him (the man) and it (the — feminine — spirit) flees’’; 
last line: Num. R. XIX.6, read, XIX.4 (on Num 19 2); note 26: “pp. 42 f. above,” 
read, ‘‘pp. 45 ff., above.” 

P. 69: (The last four words of the cited passage belong to the preceding quotation 
and should be underlined as is the rest of it. [So should the quotation from Ps 75 3.]}) 
Here, again, the context is more interesting than the passage cited. P. 71, 1. 5: Midrash 
Qoheleth Rabbathi. I don’t find in 12.1 the words quoted, but they should be there, 
since the same ref. recurs twice on p. 72. P. 73, 1. 17: after “glorious divine splendour” 


add an important comma; Il. 18-19: “by reason, greatness of wisdom, and thought,” 


read, “‘by reason of the greatness of (His) wisdom and thought”; |. 22: “‘myriads and 
myriads,” read, ‘‘ a myriad myriads.”’ P. 74, 1. 5: “will stand on his right’”’ etc., read, 
“twill stand (as opposed to those sitting), and the sun and the planets will be on the 
right of the Holy One, blessed be He, and the moon and the stars on His left; and the 
Holy One, blessed be He, sits and interprets to them a new law which He is to give 
them by the hand of the Messiah.’ The differences here can hardly be errors; they 
must be textual. P. 75, 1. 1: Song of Songs R. 2.13 is 2.29 (middle) on 2.13. P. 76, 
ll. 6 and 3f. b.: Mehawwer, twice. There is no MS evidence for this, according to 
Theodore, who says it comes from Midrash Haggadhol. The first instance, mehabber, 
he interprets as mehaddesh (understood as “renew’’); the second instance, mehazzer 
(“‘he will cause them to retrace’’). P. 78, 1. 13: Sanhedrin 97b, read, 97a (end); 1. 14: 
‘Abhodhah Zarah 9b, read, 9a (middle); 1. 17: “void,” so the King James Version, 
but in Hebrew tradition tohu means confusion, so the three periods are those of anarchy, 
Law, and the Messiah; cf. Montanism. P. 81, last line: Shabbath 63b, read, 63a (middle). 
P. 87, 1. 4: Dt. R. 8, read, 8.6. 

Finally, any study of the future of the Law should be closely connected with 
an account of the general concepts of future bliss. These are not consistent. There 
are references to “the heavenly yeshibhah” (e.g. Midrash Tanna’im on 5.15), but 
there are more frequent and more elaborate pictures of the future joy of the saved 
as consequent on the vision of God and expressed in terms of radiance. See, for example, 
Siphre Debharim on 1.10, 11.21, 34.10, and the rabbinic comments on Judg 5 31, Isa 
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33 17 and Ps 36 10. See also the picture of salvation in the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, 
plate IV, lines 20-25. As Davies notes, the Dead Sea group were a legalistic lot. But 
did they picture salvation as the study of the Law? Not explicitly. The elements 
they specified were: 1. The destruction of the evil spirit from man’s flesh (so Rom 
7 24, and the rabbinic tradition that the yezer hara‘ is to be destroyed in the World 
to Come). 2. Purification by the Holy Spirit (in poetic parallel, the Spirit of Truth, 
cf.. John 14 17, etc.). 3. The gift of supernatural gnosis and the wisdom of the angels. 
Did this mean further knowledge of the Law, or knowledge further than the Law? 


Morton SMITH 


Harper's Bible Dictionary, by Madeleine S. Miller and J. Lane Miller in consultation 
with eminent authorities. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. xi+851; 16 
maps; 531 photographs and line drawings. $7.95. 


This one-volume dictionary of the Bible represents the labor of many 
years and the collaboration of numerous scholars. It is the best of its type and up-to-date 
in its scholarship. It is particularly notable for its archaeological and historical data, 
wherein it gathers much of the recent findings of the American and associated Schools 
of Oriental Research and the American Foundation for the Study of Man, as well as 
for the wide reach of the contributions made to it by Jewish and Christian scholars. 
The maps are the well-known series recently edited by G. Ernest Wright and Floyd 
V. Filson. 

The format of the book is excellent. Each article, of which there are over 3,000, 
is indicated in black-faced type, which makes for ready reference. The language as 
far as possible is that suitable for the average reader (Sunday School teacher, pastor, 
student, and layman generally). Hebrew proper names and terms are diacritically 
marked, as are also some Greek and Latin names and terms (those generally not adopted 
into English, it appears). Not only biblical subjects and terms, but extra-canonical 
literature, contemporary social, economic, and political subjects, as well as such 
distinctively theological terms as trinity, inspiration, revelation, mystic, and such critical 
ones as Q, Synoptic problem, text (meaning ‘‘textual criticism”), and sources (the 
“documentary hypothesis” et al.) come under discussion. On the whole, it would 
appear that the articles are well proportioned in length relative to their intrinsic 
importance. Each book of the Bible has an article in explication of its authorship, 
authenticity, readers, date, and teachings. 


It needs scarcely be said that a review of this nature gives little opportunity for 
indulging in a minute criticism of the treatment of countless subjects. In general, 
however, no exception can be taken to most of the articles; some divergence of opinion 
is, of course, possible relative to the topics to be treated and the apportionment of 
space to each, but this is not a matter of great importance. Theological topics naturally 
reflect the views of the writers, as is to be expected. And it is useless to say that even 
a book of this character is free from bias. This is neither possible nor desirable. That 
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it exists here may be shown from a cursory examination of one of the longer and more 
controversial articles. 

Thus, in the signed article ‘Jesus Christ,” by Edwin Lewis, the author finds it 
possible to speak of our knowledge of the “‘self-consciousness” of Jesus, a matter much 
in dispute at present (p. 328), and he declares him to be one who on the whole 
“recaptured the spirit of Hebrew prophecy” (p. 328). At the same time, in his discussion 
of Jesus’ inner awareness of himself and his mission, he combines the “old liberal” 
view of Vernon Bartlett and his contemporaries with the “apocalyptic” one of 
Albert Schweitzer; and the Jesus who emerges from this treatment knows himself 
to be, first, the Messiah whose “vocation was to bring in the Kingdom”; secondly, 
after he had taught and wrought for some time, “his mind seems to have become 
fascinated by the late Jewish apocalyptic teaching” and he began to think of himself 
in terms of the “revelation of the Son of Man” from heaven; about this time (@ la 
Schweitzer) he sent out his disciples thinking that “the Kingdom would come through 
simple preaching,” a view in which he found himself to be mistaken; in the region 
of Caesarea Philippi his views underwent a change, he began to “apply to himself 
the profound truth set forth in Isa 53,” and he held thenceforth before his mind that 
he must “go to Jerusalem to die at the hands of men, because only thus could that 
‘new community’... the Kingdom of God on earth, come to pass” (p. 324). This 
reconstruction of the Gospels’ data — for such it is, of course —is set forth without 
qualification as though it represented the forthright position of the evangelists. That 
there may be other reconstructions differing from this one, the reader (if sufficiently 
informed) may learn only from such a chance remark (and a rather dogmatic one at 
that!) that “there is no least evidence that he [Jesus] saw the end from the beginning, 
and all the steps he must take between”’ (p. 328). In the same context Professor Lewis 
remarks that Jesus’ “‘master-conviction” is found in Luke 19 10 and Matt 20 28 (two 
highly disputed passages). I can find no reference to the serious challenge which 
Form Criticism has made to the conception of the above-outlined development in cur 
Lord’s consciousness and of our ability to arrive at certainty regarding such develop- 


ment (if there were such). Further, as that development demands, little or nothing is 


made of the Baptism and Temptation experiences of our Lord and of their implica- 
tions for his ‘‘self-consciousness,”’ for the development of the same and of his ministry, 
and for the matter of the ‘‘no least evidence’’ above referred to. 

Having written thus critically, may I hasten to speak of my deep appreciation 
of other articles written by the same hand — notably, those on the Trinity, Son of 
God, Son of Man, Kingdom of God, and Sin. 

A somewhat general criticism would be that, either Beatitudes and Sermon on the 
Mount and the like topics would better not have been included, or else a more helpful 
interpretative sort of article should have been sought. On the whole, such matters 
are better treated in the one-volume commentary of the usual type. In spite of the 
above criticism, this will long remain our best one-volume Bible dictionary in 
English. 


Joun Wick BowMAN 
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Griechisch-Deutsches Waorterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
tibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Fourth edition, completely revised. By Walter Bauer. 
Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 1952. Pp. xvit+817 (1634 cols.). DM 52.60 unbound. 


(This review is taken in part from an article, “The Contributions of Professor 
Walter Bauer to NT Lexicography,” in the unpublished Festschrift presented to 
Professor Bauer on his seventy-fifth birthday, August 8, 1952.) 


The publication of this fourth revised edition of Bauer’s Wérterbuch marks another 
important milestone in NT scholarship in this century, and comes as the culmination 
of a long period of diligent labor under trying circumstances on the part of Professor 
Bauer himself. ; 

The first edition in this series of lexicons was put out by Erwin Preuschen in 1910. 
Upon Preuschen’s death in 1920 the book was given into the care of Professor Walter 
Bauer of Géttingen for a much-needed revision, which was finally published under 
the names of Preuschen and Bauer in 1928. The third edition, considerably improved, 
came out under Bauer’s name alone in 1937. 

Though his lexicon has always been regarded as the best thing in its field, Bauer 
was by no means satisfied with it. He was acutely aware of the existence of a large 
reservoir of later Greek literature which had never been investigated for parallels 
to NT and early Christian literature. Accordingly, even before his 1937 edition came 
off the press, he began the arduous task of reading systematically every Greek author 
he could lay his hands on, from the fourth century B. C. to Byzantine times. Through 
the days of the Nazi regime (which he openly opposed), the Second World War, and 
the tribulations of the post-war period, he stuck to his task. December 31, 1945, 
he retired from active service because of an eye-infection, from which he has since 
recovered well enough to read with the aid of a magnifying glass. 

The manuscript for his fourth edition was finished about September, 1948. Its 
publication was complicated by the fact that Bauer was in Gottingen in West Germany, 
his publisher was in the western sector of Berlin, and the printer was in Leipzig in the 
East Zone. The first of ten fascicles was issued late in 1949, and two others early 
in 1950. Then there was a long and agonizing wait until the double fascicle 4 and 
5 came out in the spring of 1952. The last fascicle arrived in this country in 
October, 1952. 

As a result of Bauer’s work in the fourth edition, the vocabulary of the NT and 


early Christian literature now has the most adequate lexical treatment of any segment 
of Greek literature. The 1490 columns of the third edition have been increased to 
1634 in the fourth. The Foreword of the third edition has abbreviations for 66 
publications of papyri and inscriptions; the fourth has 78. For non-Christian writers 
and writings of antiquity the third edition lists 163 abbreviations; this rose to 223 
in the fourth. Abbreviations for modern authors, periodicals, etc., number 158 in 
the third edition and 274 in the fourth. 


Some ancient authors or writings new to the fourth edition’s abbreviations are: 
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Achmes, Aeneas Tacticus, Antigonus of Carystus, Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 
Dio Cassius, Eunapius, Heraclitus Stoicus, Iamblichus, Paroemigraphi Graeci, Philo 
Mechanicus, Sallustius, Soranus, Synesius, Syntipas, and scholia on Apollonius of 
Rhodes, Aristophanes, Euripides, Lucian, and Pindar. A good many (e.g. Anna 
Comnena) were not mentioned often enough to be abbreviated. The literature 
investigated by Bauer covered a range in subject matter from religion, medicine (human 
and veterinary), philosophy, military tactics and agriculture, to the erotic novel. 
All the old favorites like Philo and Josephus were examined anew, and much was 
found in them. 

The fourth edition includes two new pieces of early Christian literature, the 
Petruskerygma (from Kleine Texte 37), and Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, ed. Bell 
and Skeat, 1935. Among the new entries in this edition are atXoupos, amointos, 
av’roXeéet, and Bpwrds from the Petruskerygma, and dvaowtw from P*. 

Some examples taken at random mostly from the first three fascicles will illustrate 
the significant changes in the fourth edition. ayda77n is now found in an undoubtedly 
non-Christian source, an inscription of the third cent. A. D., published 1937. Other 
border-line cases now take on a new meaning. Under ayopa, two new examples of 
a pregnant construction like am’ a&yopas (Mark 7 4) are given. In Luke 8 42 awéOvqoxev 
is now given the meaning was about to die, with a new parallel from Josephus. Many 
new examples of this verb as the passive of dmoxreivw are quoted. amoxadufis 4 
is a new category, meaning a type of literature. 

am7w 2a has a significant addition under Col 2 21, showing that the meanings 
touch and eat are sometimes interchanged. References are given from Aelian (but 
V. H. 12, not 72), Diog. L., Philostratus, Philo, Josephus, Iambl., Porphyr., P. Oxy. 
aomafoua. (Matt 5 47) means not only greet, but be friendly to. dtots is a new entry 
from the short ending of Mark. Many new passages are given where ‘yap and a verb 
form a complete sentence, as in Mark 16 8; one of them abruptly breaks off a whole 
section. The examples range in time from Menander to Anna Comnena. 

Under @ptayBetw there are new references from Ctesias for the meanings cause 
to triumph and make a public show of. The meaning lawsuit for xpitnptov (1 Cor 62, 4) 
is now established by inscriptional evidence. Mean for \€yw in Mark 14 71 al. is now 
more fully illustrated. It is no longer possible to say of bmepvixdw (as this reviewer 
once did: Angl. Theol. Rev. XVII, 1935, p. 236, following Moulton-Howard, p. 326) 
that it was probably coined by Paul; Bauer has found it in Hippocrates and 
Menander. 

Although the fourth edition was produced under difficult circumstances, the 
errors in it are comparatively few and usually of little significance. For example, Jason 
was the sender, not the receiver of a greeting in Rom 16 21, and in I Cl 1 2 (knptoow 2a) 
it is the hospitality of the Corinthian, not the Roman church that is referred to. 

Professor Bauer is now gathering material for a fifth edition of his lexicon. 


F. W. GincricH 
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The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. X: Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. Pp. x+749. $8.75. 


Volumes VII, VIII, and I have already appeared in this excellent series 
of twelve commentaries. Volume X measures up to the high standard of scholarship 
set in the first three volumes. The contributors are as follows: for I Corinthians: 
Introduction and Exegesis by Clarence T. Craig, Exposition by John Short; for 
II Corinthians: Introduction and Exegesis by Floyd V. Filson, Exposition by 
James Reid; for Galatians: Introduction and Exegesis by Raymond T. Stamm, 
Exposition by Oscar F. Blackwelder; for Ephesians: Introduction and Exegesis by 
Francis W. Beare, Exposition by Theodore O. Wedel. Two black and white maps 
by Chester C. McCown and Jerome S. Kates, related to The Letters of Saint Paul 
and The Letter to the Galatians and the Book of Acts, accompany this volume. 

Some facts of interest from this volume: Craig infers that it was possibly at Corinth 
that the Pauline corpus was assembled. Filson feels that II Corinthians is probably 
not a unity; 10-13 do not constitute all of the “stern letter’’; as the letter was used 
outside of Corinth, they were assembled with 1-9. Stamm favors South Galatia as 
the destination for Galatians. Beare assumes that Goodspeed’s theory regarding Acts 
stimulating the collection of Paul’s letters, with ‘Ephesians’ as the introduction to 
the corpus, is somewhat fanciful. 


The exegesis and exposition of each book is solid and fresh, and while the exegesis 
is restricted within natural space limitations, the ideas incorporated are sufficient 
to give any reader the right direction and approach to the text. The Interpreter’s 
Bible is supplying students of the Bible who do not have long and exhaustive com- 
mentaries and other scholarly biblical books in their libraries an excellent and most 
helpful series of aids in intelligent Bible study. 


Tuomas S. KEPLER 


Opening the New Testament, by Floyd V. Filson. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1952. Pp. 224. $2.50. 


This volume does exactly what its title claims for it. In condensed but clear form 
it sets before the reader the purpose, contents, and meaning of the NT. Professor 
Filson is thoroughly familiar with the critical problems of NT scholarship, but he 
does not confuse the lay reader by a recital of them. He cuts a straight path through 
the undergrowth to conduct his readers to the heart of the NT message. 

It has been the misfortune of the Church that so few scholarly books on the Bible 


have been written for the layman. It would be exceedingly difficult to produce a better 
book for this purpose. 


W. D. CHAMBERLAIN 
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Alterations of the Words of Jesus as Quoted in the Literature of the Second Century, by 
Leon E. Wright. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. x+153. 
$3.00. 

Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic Gospels and Acts, by C. S. C. Williams. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1951. Pp. xvi+93. 13s. 6d. 


These are important monographs. The first, by Dr. Wright of Howard University, 
is principally devoted to the motives for change in sayings of Jesus quoted in second 


century writers. Most of these are in Clement of Alexandria, Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and the Didache; a few are found in Ignatius, I and II Clement, Hippolytus, and the 
Gospel of Peter. Wright classifies these as prudential changes, adaptations to the 
writer’s own context, harmonistic motivation, stylistic motivation, explanatory 
motivation, ethical and practical (a subdivision of the foregoing), and dogmatic 
(i.e. “‘orthodox’’) and heretical changes. 

Judgments in this area are extremely delicate, and students cannot be expected 
to agree. Perhaps the most doubtful category is the ‘‘prudential,” consisting of passages 
from the Didache, 1 4and 13. The latter is prudential, but the phrase ovdé yap diracat 
in 14 is, as Wright says, “realistic appreciation of inalterable fact,’’ and both passages 
can be regarded as practical wisdom and so included in the “ethical and practical” 
group. 

One might also raise a few questions about borderline cases where one cannot 
be sure that the alterations have a definite purpose: Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. iv.8.1= 
Matt 8 11; Luke 13 29 (p. 28); Adv. Haer. iii. 16.5=Luke 9 22 (p. 66); Clement, Quis 
dives salvetur 4 (Beddvns for pagidos in Mark 1025; p. 33). Wright himself says 
(p. 115): “Caution must nevertheless be maintained in subsuming under the heading 
of deliberate harmonization those combinations probably resultant upon merely 
casual or accidental association of ideas in the course of mnemonic reproduction.” 
And may not Clement’s phrase “This people love me with their lips” (Paed. ii.8; 
pp. 37 f.) be contextual adaptation? 

The second part of the book deals with “Antilegomena.” Wright concludes that 
most of the “Agrapha” are adaptations of canonical sayings similar to those which 
he studies in Part I. I should add that Didache 164, 6a (pp. 79 f.) is actually based 
on Matthew; see my article in Munera Studiosa, pp. 107-22. In Chapter XII and 
Appendix A, Wright deals with the Oxyrhynchus Jogia. He finds that these are 
“conspicuously devoid of tendency,” and that they often have a homiletic tone like 
that of the Hermetica; one might add that Saying VIII has the same I-style as the 
Homily on the Passion of Melito of Sardis. Wright, however, tends to agree with 
Mayeda that P. Egerton 2 is independent of the four Gospels, while it seems to me 
that the papyrus is an extreme example of a type of adaptation found in the Fathers, 
viz. the harmonistic, plus a touch here and there to enliven the story and make it more 
vivid (e. g. ‘journeying with lepers and eating with them in the inn”’). 

These are but minor and inevitable differences in judgment; the monograph is 
in fact an able contribution to knowledge and should be read by anyone studying 
patristic textual evidence. 
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Williams is concerned with intentional changes in the text. In his first chapter 
he gives examples of several types of such variants, in succeeding chapters treating 
Marcion’s Luke, which he believes had considerable influence on the Western text, 
and the Diatessaron, which influenced it to a minor degree. 

Chapter IV, on Doctrine and the Text of the Gospels, should go far to dispose 
of Hort’s judgment that doctrine had but slight influence on the text. By study of 
a number of passages, mostly of Christological significance, Williams piles up evidence 
for intentional change; but, curiously, the variants identified as later in passages 
bearing on the virginal conception, seem not to have arisen from doctrinal motives, 
the exception being 6s for of in John 113. At one point (p. 31) Williams becomes 
an apologist for the doctrine itself and tends to oversimplify the issue. Most of his 
textual judgments seem acute and sound, but the reviewer is left with the 
conviction that the case in favor of the reading of the longer reading in Luke’s 
eucharistic passage, 22 19b-20, is not quite proved. Williams adopts the view of Zahn 
and Streeter, that the ‘‘Western non-interpolation” in Luke 24 51 is an attempt to 
remove an apparent contradiction between Luke and Acts; he suggests that the 
omission was made when the gospels were first put into a codex (pp. 52f.). But may 
it not be that the making of a codex led an interpolator to add the ascension element 
to the gospel, thus rounding it off? 

The final chapter, on the Text of Acts, is an excellent discussion of Western readings, 
classified according to Lagrange’s system. Williams finds practically none of them 
valuable, except Etoimas for Elymas in Acts 138 and Doub(e)rios for Derbaios in 
204. Both this and chapter IV will prove extremely useful to future students. 

Both Wright and Williams study Marcion’s Luke, but seldom the same passages. 
Wright shows greater reserve in identifying Marcion’s readings as dogmatic; he does 
not deal with the omissions, in which Williams almost always finds Marcionite tendency. 
Williams’ position is very similar to that of E. C. Blackman, Marcion and His Influence, 
which he had not seen when he completed his book. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


A Study in St. Mark, by Austin Farrer. Westminster: Dacre Press, 1952. Pp. viii +398. 
25s. 


This book has the merit of being a vigorous attempt to discover a new solution 
to the problem of the literary nature of the Gospel of Mark. Without devoting much 
space to the subject, the author dismisses the work of the Form Critics as being based 
on the false presupposition that the Gospel as it lies before us now is a loosely joined 
together series of episodes and stories, which existed more or less independently in 
either oral or written form before they came into the possession of the Evangelist. 
On the contrary, Farrer holds, Mark was a creative writer who wrote with a definite 
purpose and who selected every bit of material he used because it suited that 
purpose and—something which will be of particular interest to contemporary 
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students — every aspect of the literary shape of the Gospel is the creation of the author 
himself. 

Farrer takes his departure from the studies of R. H. Lightfoot, who has argued 
persuasively that even the Gospel of Mark is pervaded by a definite early Christian 
theology which has shaped the author’s work. This is a view which most scholars 
of the present day would share. But whether Lightfoot would go along with what 
his devoted admirer has done to the Gospel is another question. Of course, Farrer 
has to deal with the statement of Papias to the effect that Mark wrote accurately 
but not in order. The Logia of Matt becomes simply that Gospel, with which Papias 
is comparing Mark, whose order differed sharply from that of Matt, which he assumed 
to be correct. But as we now know that Matt is based on Mark, Papias is shown to 
be in error. So we may repudiate his judgment of Mark’s lack of order. The fact is, 
we are told, Mark is a book of perfect order. We recognize an orderly structure in 
Amos, in Rev, and in the Gospel of John, so why not begin with the assumption of 
order in Mark? 

Quite contrary to the usual view, Mark writes like a poet, with a definite theme. 
Here is no artless linking of independent and unrelated fragments, but the skilful 
and sophisticated selection of exactly the right material, used precisely where and 
as it would most suitably express what Mark himself wants to say about his faith. 
Since Mark writes with the soul of a poet or, as Farrer prefers, by inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, every word in his chronicle is charged with meanings far deeper and more 
subtle than meet the unsophisticated eye. So from first to last we are caught up in 
symbols, metaphors, allegories, which only a Jewish writer of that age could naturally 
think and use. Every word has three meanings at least. In addition to its 
matter of fact meaning, which appears to be least important, each word or saying 
or paragraph must serve as fulfillment or embodiment of something that has gone 
before and also then as a symbolical prefiguration of what is to come. Whether our 
author proves it of Mark or not, he has certainly demonstrated that he himself is 
an Alexandrian of the first water, an Origen redivivus. 

A preliminary analysis convinces Farrer that the Gospel is constructed upon 
the motif of calling and healing. In early parts of the Gospel he finds that these activities 
of Jesus appear to alternate with some regularity. Quickly he draws the conclusion 
that they are of such significance that the whole of the Christian gospel is exhausted 
in them. Then he proceeds in his analysis to show that the structure of Mark is subtly 
built about this motif. In the hands of Farrer the Gospel is as artistic as a Beethoven 
symphony, whose delicate theme appears and reappears in ever more delightful and 
profound variations with never a discord or aberration to mar its beauty. 

The structure of the Gospel is based on cycles, double cycles, and paracycles, 
all of which in ingenious combination achieve the great unified effect. The analysis 
shows the structure to be as follows: Cycle I, 11—212; Cycle II, 2 13—3 12; 
Cycle III, 3 13—6 6; Cycle IV, 6 7-56; Cycle V, 7 1—9 1 (including the first Paracycle, 
8 27—9 1); Cycle VI, 9 2-29 (followed by second Paracycle, 9 30—10 31); Cycle VII, 
10 32-52 (third Paracycle, 11 1—132); Cycle VIII, 133—1411 (fourth Paracycle, 
14 12-31); Cycle IX, 14 32—16 8. 
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The paracycles are blocks of material which do not fit into the scheme of calling 
and healing naturally, so a special category is created for them. The double cycle 
gives a device for dividing the Gospel into five sections. Double Cycle 1 is composed 
of Cycles I and II; Double Cycle 2 is Cycles III and IV; etc. The third Double Cycle 
has only Cycle V plus its Paracycle. In addition, a good deal of emphasis is placed 
on such numbers as 3, 4, 7, 12, etc., in various combinations, with their symbolism 
in mind. The author of Mark turns out to be one of the most expert and subtle stylists 
of the biblical writers. Yet Farrer thinks that Mark may not have been at all conscious 
of the subtlety with which he wrote. His book is the work of the Holy Spirit. It is 
inspired Holy Scripture. The construction is so effectively done that each 
cycle, since it is one expression of the theme, actually sets forth the message of the 
whole book, but with each cycle the theme is worked out more fully, until the grand 
culmination in the Resurrection. But this is so explicitly prefigured in the 
raising of the child of Jairus in Cycle IV that the first four cycles grouped together 
are “A Little Gospel.” The Resurrectivn itself is interpreted as the healing of all 
mankind. It is healing in all its fulness. The original end of the Gospel was 
16 8. It has to end here because the ending is prefigured in 14 26-31, a passage in which 
the disciples are left baffled and hopeless. Thus even a textual problem is solved by the 
symbolism. There is much, much more which will be of fascinating interest to 
students who like the Alexandrian approach to the Scriptures. 

This reader is of the opinion, however, that Farrer is more subtle than the author 
of Mark was. If the Holy Spirit is responsible for Mark, the grammatical character of 
the book shows slight evidence of it. Nor were the other Evangelists déterred by 
this work of the Spirit when they set about their wholesale revisions of it. The ana- 
chronistic elevation of a doctrine of Scripture which arose in the Church a century 
or more later into a basic principle of literary criticism is a very questionable procedure. 
Moreover, such wholesale repudiation of form criticism is not convincing. Even if 
one supposes that Mark wrote without any written sources, if there is any truth in 
what he wrote, there seems no escape from the fact that the mere record of any event 
as it came to Mark was in itself a ‘form’ or unit which had a shape. Otherwise, one 
must suppose that Mark did not write history at all, but something like 
Gulliver’s Travels. Again, it should be obvious that any kind of historical account 
which is true contains a principle of intrinsic causality running through it. What 
happens at the end is always the result of what had gone before, but this is 
far from saying that every true history is constructed on the principle of the Sibylline 
Oracles. If the author tells the truth, the operation of cause and effect is clear enough 
as he proceeds. The critic must distinguish between things that were written to 
be allegories — such as the parables or the Garden of Eden story — and simple matter 
of fact narratives. But there are some writers who insist on turning every word of 
the Bible into an allegory, and I suppose that there is very little that the rest of us 
can do about it. 


S. Vernon McCasLanD 
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The Religion of Jesus: Christianity’s Unclaimed Heritage of Prophetic Religion, by 
Leroy Waterman. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 251. $3.00. 


Professor Waterman’s vigorous attack upon the problem of Christianity and culture 
is essentially a continuation of his earlier volume, Religion Faces the World Crisis 
(1943). Its theme is the same: “in view of the possibility of seeing the mind of Christ 
in our day as he actually lived and taught,” the dream of “the kingdom that is not 
yet beyond man’s reach’’ can come true by man’s efforts with God’s help. It is “the 
one bright and assuring alternative (in) a darkening world.” 

The interpretation of Luke 17 21 as meaning, “the kingdom of God is within your 
reach,” is in a sense his Leitmotif. Derived from papyrological evidence of ca. 
100-300 A.D., and hailed by H. J. Cadbury as most suggestive, it is true of Jesus’ 
thought whether that was what he intended at the moment to say or not. Jesus says 
it elsewhere. The volume undertakes to disentangle the meaning of the “kingdom 
of God” from the misunderstandings under which theology, ecclesiasticism, and 
sectarianism have buried it. The phrase represents essentially prophetic ethical religion, 
which the narrowness of Jewish nationalism and the obscurantism of Christian 
otherworldliness have perverted or obscured. 

Waterman approaches his subject as a critical historian, Assyriologist, and 
archaeologist, who has centered his studies of the history of religion on the OT without 
neglecting the New. As a Christian, member of an “orthodox” denomination, he is 
deeply concerned over the weaknesses of the churches and believes that the critical 
historian has a moral obligation to speak out regarding their causes. As a member 
also of the faculty of a State university, he has lived in an atmosphere of reason and 
research and approaches his studies of the development of Christian theology in that 
spirit. His ideas are based upon historical and scientific foundations, not upon 
dogmatic considerations. 

His conceptions of Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian religious history follow the lines 
of thoroughgoing, yet constructive, criticism. His thesis is that Jesus combined all 
the best traditions of the past in his version of pure, prophetic, ethical religion. But 
as the prophets had been re-edited to make them appear as champions of 
Jewish nationalism and the chosen-people concept, so Jesus’ disciples reinterpreted 
him after his death in terms of their confused inherited conceptions of God and religion. 
Jesus had not regarded himself as either the Messiah-King of Jewish nationalism or 
the apocalyptic Son of Man. His disciples made him both and, in order to render him 
available for faith and hope, added the second-coming notion. Paul interpreted his 
death in terms of crude, antiprophetic Jewish-Hellenistic sacrificial ideas. The diverse 
forms of NT religion ‘‘centered on the person of Jesus ..., not upon him as a historical 
person, but as a theological idea.’’ Following these precedents, both Catholicism and 
Protestantism have transformed and discredited him in the eyes of men. 

The book is distinctly controversial, unashamedly so, as the subject demands. 
Its criticisms of soteriological theories, of Calvinism, of unethical doctrine and 
ecclesiastical practice in general will offend many. Orthodoxy, old and “new,” will 
object to his rejection of the covenant idea and the chosen-people concept. 
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On the other hand, NT criticism is not up to the level of that of the Old, either 
in the literary or the historical area, although much is made of textual criticism. Form 
history and its modicum of assured results is ignored. The parables of the leaven and 
the mustard seed are regarded as embodying the idea of growth. The Fourth Gospel 
is occasionally quoted as representing the ideas of Jesus, as are Synoptic passages 
of dubious historical value. 

The discussion of the eschatology of Jesus is hardly satisfactory. Here Waterman 
accompanies F. C. Grant and others in denying that Jesus held apocalyptic views. 
Account is not taken of the arguments of Albert Schweitzer, Rudolf Otto, and 
A. N. Wilder. The high individual and social ethics of some of the apocalypses is 
overlooked. They actually proclaimed and extended prophetic morality and faith 
in the justice of God. Apocalypticism and prophetism were not exclusive alternatives. 


In denying apocalyptic views to Jesus, Waterman makes it more difficult to see him 
as a historical character of the first century. But he does not follow Grant in denying 


the possibility of discovering the historical Jesus. On the contrary, upon that discovery 
depends the success of Christianity and the salvation of civilization. 

Whatever exceptions may be taken to details in the argument, the fundamental 
idea of the book is not to be ignored. Not the theological Christ nor the Pauline 
soteriology is the enduring basis of Christianity. The stone which too many ancient 
and modern builders have rejected is the historical Jesus. 


Cc. C. McCown 


Das Auge der Einfalt: Eine Untersuchung zu Matth. 6, 22-23 und Luk. 11, 34-35, by 
Conny Edlund. (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis Edenda Curavit A. 
Fridrichsen, XIX). Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1952. Pp. 143. 10 Swedish 
Crowns. 


This monograph sets itself the problem of interpreting a logion (Matt 6 22-23= 
Luke 11 34-35) about which, according to the author, there has been considerable 
disagreement among commentators. He locates the point of contention chiefly in 
the meaning of the adjective haplous. The entire saying is carefully analyzed by the 
methods of form criticism, but the main emphasis of the study falls on the linguistic 
and theological antecedents of the crucial adjective. This involves a rather exhaustive 
exploration of canonical and apocryphal literature, as also of modern scholarly opinion. 
A bibliographical appendix of some 200 items testifies to the thoroughness with which 
Edlund has done his work. One may question whether the results justify the effort, 
but at least the effort has produced an interesting essay on a matter of some importance, 
namely, the real nature of Christian ‘‘perfection” in the face of God’s total demand. 

The true meaning of “if your eye is haplous,” it is argued, must be sought first 
in the Old Testament presentation of ‘‘the religious situation’’ of man under God. 
Of great importance for this understanding is the Hebrew root ¢-m-m, in its various 
forms, which the OT frequently uses to describe both God in his covenanted relation 
to Israel and human persons who are obedient to the terms of the Covenant. 
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Deut 18 13 states the norm: ‘‘You shall be famim before the Lord your God.” The 
adjective brings into focus the Semitic conception of perfection (Vellkommenheit), 
which was quite different from that of the Greeks. The Hebrew ideal was not that 
of the self-contained individual, able to realize his highest potentialities through reason 
and the exercise of will; rather, the OT ideal was that of the man characterized by 
“wholeness” in his total attitude and response to Yahweh. This wholeness had to 
be expressed in cultic and ethical behavior, but it primarily involved a religious response 
which provides the effective motivation of proper cultic and ethical action. Edlund 
quotes with approval F. C. Grant’s explanation of tamim as “the grand Old Testament 
word,” which implied that “you must be honest with him (God), upright and sincere, 
having wholeness and integrity, not double-dealing....”’ Indeed, pp. 218-223 of 
Grant’s The Earliest Gospel offer a convenient summary of the present thesis, without 
the not always relevant burden of multitudinous footnotes and quotations of scholarly 
opinion. 

Tamim was rendered in the LXX most frequently by ¢eleios (and kindred 
substantival and adverbial forms), only occasionally (4 times) by haplous and its 
cognates. This may indicate some influence of Greek ideas of perfection on the 
translators. The forms of haplous seem to have become popular quite late, since their 
most frequent occurrence is noted in the Greek versions of Aquila and Symmachus. 
Somewhat earlier than these, the forms were used in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, especially in the phrase haplotes kardias. In the NT, haplous 
words are encountered only nine times (the adjective is a hapax legomenon 
of the Jogion discussed in this book), whereas feleios words are about fifty in number. 
The examples of both words, however, seem to reflect primarily the connotations 
of tamim. The real meaning of both haplous and teleios is that man must be “‘whole”’ 
in the totality of his relations with the God who gives everything to man and tolerates 
no rivals to himself. 

The haplous eye, then, is the eye (and the eye, together with the heart, is regarded 
as an expression of the essential human self) which sees God clearly and directs its 
gaze at him alone. In the metaphor of the eye’s soundness or wholeness Edlund finds 
a Hauptbegriff of biblical piety. He concludes that the best exegesis of the logion is 
contained in another word of Jesus: ‘‘Whoever does not receive the kingdom of God 
like a child shall not enter it.”” I am not certain that the point needed proof, but the 
assembled evidence is informative. 


LELAND JAMISON 


L’Epitre aux Hebreux. I. Introduction. By C. Spicq. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie, 1952. 
Pp. 445. 2400 francs. 


This scholarly and substantial volume contains the introduction to a second 
volume that gives a commentary. The second volume has appeared in France but 
has not reached the Editor of this JouRNAL. The introduction alone is a book of 
major importance. 
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The fourteen chapters cover the following subjects: 1. Purpose and character 
of Hebrews. 2. Outline of Hebrews. 3. Relation to Philo: the number and character of 
the parallels show that the author knew Philo. 4. Relation to the gospel 
tradition: the author knew the oral Johannine tradition later recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel. 5. Relation to I Peter and to Paul’s letters. 6. Authenticity and canonicity. 
7. Author: Paul could not have written it directly, but was the author in a derived 
sense; Apollos was the actual writer. 8. Destination: a community of Jewish priests 
converted by Stephen, and settled perhaps in Caesarea but more likely at Antioch in 
Syria. 9. Date and place of writing: 67 A. D., probably in Italy. 10. Theology: the 
life of the Church conceived as a journey, like Israel’s travels in the wilderness; 
the Church a cult community, a people of God; stress on the person and work of Christ, 
and on Christian worship and life. 11. Use of the OT. 12. Language and literary 
characteristics. 13. Bibliography: 32 pages! 14. Textual criticism. 

Comprehensiveness of outline is matched by detail of discussion and documentation. 
The Roman Catholic author knows well the scholarship of all centuries and 
denominations. His work is thorough but clear, and becomes a basic book on Hebrews. 

The early date (67) will displease many, but similar views of able Protestants 
such as T. W. Manson and Wm. Manson show that the date in the nineties often 
proposed is by no means a settled conclusion. The idea of a Jewish Christian 
destination also goes against much recent critical thought, but Spicq has support from 
other recent writers who find it significant that the author never considers any but 
a Jewish alternative to Christian faith. 

The claim that the writer of Hebrews shows the influence of the oral Johannine 


tradition seems less than convincing. And the two parts of the chapter on authorship 


seem to me to conflict. The opening section is as clear an argument against 


Pauline authorship as one could wish; it is decisive. How the writer can then say 
that the Epistle after all is Paul’s in a substantial degree I fail to see. The identification 
of the actual writer as Apollos agrees with the view of some other modern writers, 
but is at best only a conjecture. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


According to the Scriptures: The Substructure of New Testament Theology (Stone Lectures, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1950), by C. H. Dodd. New York: Scribner’s, 1953. 
Pp. 145. $2.75. 


The actual phrase “‘according to the Scriptures”’ occurs only in I Cor 153 f. (with the 
singular of the noun, also in Jas 2 8), but with a great variety of synonymous citation- 
formulas appeal to the OT is one of the most familiar phenomena of the NT. In these 
re-worked lectures the distinguished and penetrating professor emeritus of Cambridge 
examines certain quotations from the OT — not the whole body of such quotations, 
but such of them as are cited to document the kerygma of Jesus Christ — in order 
to demonstrate that there must have existed even before Paul a body of testimonia 
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from the OT which was common Christian property. Dodd means this not as a very 
early written anthology (as Rendel Harris did), but as a fund of passages 
existing in oral tradition, and as a traditional method of operating with them. The 
exposition of this thesis (chs. II, III) is ingenious and, with a few exceptions, convincing. 
The construction placed upon it (chs. IV, V), however, raises misgivings, mainly 
because it oversimplifies. 

Chapter II works out a series of fifteen proof-texts, each of which can be shown 
to have been cited independently of each other by two or more NT writers. So many 
agreements, in view of the vast possibilities of quotation from the OT, cannot be just 
coincidence; they must rest upon a traditionally current and accepted “pool” of 
quotation. Chapter III goes further and shows that not merely isolated phrases or 
sentences but considerable continuous passages cf the OT were involved in this 
fund of quotations. A sort of Christian canon-within-the-canon of the OT is worked 
out: Joel 2-3, Zech 9-14, Dan 7 and 12, parts of Hosea, Jer 31, Isa 6, 8, 40, 42-44, 
49-53, 61, and Pss 2, 8, 22, 31, 34, 38, 41, 42-43, 69, 80, 88, 110 (the cases for Pss 31, 
38, 41, and 88 are very weak, consisting really of only one verse apiece, plus some 
possible but doubtful allusions). 

Chapters IV and V assert (p. 115) that the Church found “the clue to the meaning 
of events’’ (sc. in the life and fate of Jesus) “in the application of prophecy.” — When 
did it find this clue? — Between Good Friday and Easter?! Must one not put it just 
the other way around? The Easter faith is itself the meaning of the total event of Christ, 
but particularly of his perplexing death. The Easter faith — without ‘‘clues,”’ without 
a generation of haggadic search within the Scriptures — was, all at once, the meaning of 
Jesus and the foundation of Christology; from that faith as a center of meaning the 
pre-literary Church could then for apologetic purposes read into the testimonies, 
which it proceeded to discover, meanings congruent with the central meaning. It 
could even read out of testimony-contexts (notably Pss 22 and 69) events that ought 
to have taken place and therefore — to their faith-logic — also did; but the meaning 
was already there for them before they discovered ‘clues’ to individual meanings 
in the testimonies of the OT. One can also grant that the testimonies were 
already a presupposition for Paul and the authors of John and Hebrews, 
and yet reject Dodd’s dictum (p. 127) that these were “the starting point for the 
theological constructions”’ of all three. No, their common starting point is the Easter 
faith: God has made the crucified Jesus to be His Christ! The testimonies, then, would 
seem to be more properly regarded as way-stations on the road to elucidating that 
central meaning. 

Chapters II and III are a solid contribution. Chapters IV and V need to be read 
critically, questioningly. This reviewer, at least, would give more weight to a few 
of the parenthetic concessions in them than to their main thesis. 


KENDRICK GROBEL 
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“Avec le Christ’ dans la vie future, by Jacques Dupont. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1952. 
Pp. 221. $3.60. 


This is the first part of a work with the general title L’union avec le Christ suivant 
saint Paul. Presumably the second part will be entitled ‘Avec le Christ’ dans la vie 
présente. In proposing this second volume Dupont gives advance notice of his rejection 
of the view of Deissmann, Lohmeyer, Dodd, and others that Paul used éy Xpior@ 
of the present life and obv XpicT@ of the future life. 

In the present volume Dupont follows F. Guntermann in sharply differentiating 
between Paul’s early use of “with Christ’? in I Thess 4-5 and his later use, which is 
most fully developed in II Cor 5. In his discussion of I Thess 4-5 and related NT 
passages Dupont denies the widely accepted position of Deissmann and Peterson 
that Paul’s use of mapovgia, amavrynots, and émidavera are to be understood 
in the light of the technical use of these terms in the Graeco-Roman world in connection 
with the visit of a V. I. P. He is willing to allow that these words as used by 
Greek-speaking Jews and Christians earlier than Paul may have derived in part from 
the aspects of Graeco-Roman experience which Deissmann and Peterson describe. 
However, Paul found these terms so thoroughly domesticated in Jewish and early 
Christian tradition, particularly the apocalyptic stratum, that their Graeco-Roman 
significance did not occur to him. In view of the fact that “with Christ” 
is used in the context of these Jewish ideas in I Thess, it is a safe a priori that it will 
have a Jewish connotation. Dupont proceeds to engage in detailed examination, 
which he believes confirms this supposition. ‘‘With Christ’’ in I Thess describes a 
highly impersonal relationship “with Christ”’ in the future life. As in Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, the saint will enjoy the benefits of the kingdom but will by no means 
be on familiar terms with the King. 

II Cor 5 introduces another climate of thought. Here the atmosphere is permeated 
with ideas derived from the Phaedo of Plato. Dupont doubts that Paul had read 
the Phaedo but presumes he had learned its fundamental concepts from the Stoics, 
who were given to expounding it in their diatribes. With the Phaedo in the background 


we understand Paul’s statements on the subject of death and life, his frequent use 
of @appéw, and above all his more personal interpretation of ‘with Christ.”” Dupont 


is convinced that Paul had experienced maturation in his relation to Christ in the 
period between the writing of I Thess and II Cor, and this maturation could be better 
expressed in the Platonic categories than in the Jewish apocalyptic categories. 

In most discussions of the relation of Christianity to its Graeco-Roman and Jewish 
backgrounds I find too much of Kierkegaard’s Either-Or and too little of Hegel’s 
Both-And. In my judgment Dupont makes a valuable contribution in providing 
detailed documentation for the Jewish background of I Thess 4-5. However, it is 
impossible for me to conceive that Paul was uninfluenced by the Graeco-Roman use of 
Tapovcia, awdavrnois and émiddvera. At the time I received Dupont’s book two 
of my classes were reading the Greek texts of the Phaedo and II Cor. We had repeatedly 
engaged in discussion of the relatedness of these documents. Consequently, I 


heartily endorse Dupont’s insistence on this point. However, there were 
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other strata of thought in Judaism than those which portrayed God as the 
unapproachable King. By probing these Dupont might have found a Jewish 
background of considerable significance for the use of “with Christ” in II Cor 5. 


EuGENE S. TANNER 


The Book of Thirty Centuries: An Introduction to Modern Study of the Bible, by Stanley 
Rypins. New York: the Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. xvii+420. $7.00. 


Despite its subtitle, this book may be more properly classified with those which 
are concerned with the text and versions of the Bible and problems of translation, 
although a final chapter does deal with “The Higher Criticism.” It is an indispensable 
reference for those who have a scholarly interest in the problems of the text and versions 
of the Bible. It is a good book for class use, and beginning Hebrew students may 
profitably be referred to its discussion of the nature and revision of the OT text. The 
rich bibliographical data make this a tool for directing the student into further research 
of his own. 

The author begins by discussing the transmission of the text, i.e., presenting a brief but 
excellent survey of the extant MSS of the Hebrew OT (the codex at Aleppo, ‘‘formerly 
ascribed to Ben Asher,” he believes not earlier than the 12th century; see p. 44), the LXX 
Greek MSS, and the Greek NT MSS. Considerable attention is devoted to the problems 
of the textual critic, copyists’ errors and textual variations, with effective illustrations 
of textual variations and types of errors. There are pertinent examples of scholarly 
methods of reconstructing corrupted OT texts through use of documentary evidence, 
such as deuterographs and the ancient versions and commentaries, and through con- 
trolled conjectural emendations. With many of the suggested emendations the reviewer 
would agree, but he doubts that I Chron 205 may be used to correct “‘the corrupted 
Massoretic reading” of 2 Sam 21 19, reading ‘“Elhanan . . . (slew) Lahmi, (the) brother of 
Goliath the Gittite.”” It is more probable the Chronicler is reconciling a discrepancy 


he found within Samuel. The reviewer also believes unnecessary the emendations sug- 
gested for Micah 4 3 (compare Isa 17 12), Job 13 15, Pss 19 3, 69 20, 76 13, 82 7, and would 
be more cautious than the author, although the examples he gives are in general excellent 
and show scholarly acumen. 

Forty pages are devoted to the study of the Greek text of the NT, with special 
reference to problems arising from ‘“‘the extraordinary proliferation of Scriptural manu- 
scripts” and the resultant editorial and scribal divergent readings. Pertinent examples 


are given of such readings and of expansions of the text and of assimilation. 

There is also a discussion of the early versions. This is followed by an outline of 
the history of the printed Bible, in the original tongues as well as in the vernacular, with 
most attention given to the English translation from Tyndale through the RSV NT, 
and including the Jewish English translations. A chapter is devoted to the problems of 
the translation of the text into modern English, and will be welcomed by many in view 
of the current interest in new English translations. 


HERBERT G. May 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


The following paragraphs give all too brief a description of some twenty-four 
books and pamphlets sent for review. 


1. Surveys of recent literature. No. 12 of Symbolae Biblicae Upsalienses (Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950; pp. 53; 5 kronor) has two essays and two book reviews. 
Harald Sahlin builds on Dahl’s argument that Ephesians deals with baptism, and in 
an argument that seems somewhat forced discusses “Die Beschneidung Christi”: Eine 
Interpretation von Eph 2:11-22. Poul Nepper-Christensen, in Wer hat die Kirche 
gestiftet?, summarizes and evaluates Kiimmel’s essay on the church-concept and 
historical consciousness in the Primitive Church and with Jesus. He rightly insists 
that Jesus thought in terms of Israel and the people of God, and so of the Kingdom 
as partly present in his work and in his group of followers.— Parts 1/2 of 
Verktindigung und Forschung: Theologischer Jahresbericht 1951/52 (Miinchen: Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, 1953; pp. 160; 3 parts each year, DM 6.60 per year, or by subscription 
DM 5.70) reviews the literature in four fields: Missions and History of Religions; 
NT; Systematic Theology; Church History and History of Doctrine. Most instructive 
in the NT section is the ten page evaluative summary of 16 Upsala dissertations dealing 
with NT exegesis. 


2. Introduction and commentary. One man, W. K. Lowther Clarke, writes the 
Concise Bible Commentary (New York: Macmillan, 1953; pp. xii +996; $7.00). 333 pp. 
of general articles discuss geography, archaeology, history, chronology, text, canon, 
teaching, and devotional use of the Bible. The Apocrypha are included in the com- 
mentary. Special features: A Synoptic Commentary, comparing Mt and Lk with 
Mk in 98 sections; a glossary of Biblical words; combination of frankly critical approach 
with concern for teaching and devotional use of the Bible in the Church. — Alfred 
Wikenhauser writes a scholarly, stimulating Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Freiburg: 
Verlag Herder, 1953; pp. xv+420; cloth, DM 21, paper, DM 15). The well known 
Roman Catholic writer covers text and canon as well as special introduction. He 
gives up-to-date bibliography. 


3. Jesus. Jack Finegan’s Rediscovering Jesus (New York: Association Press, 
1952; pp. viii+176; $2.50) writes not for scholars, but for adults and young people 
who want to know @vhat the meaning of Jesus is today in the light of critical study. — 
Aloys Dirksen, in 4 Life of Christ (New York: Dryden Press, 1952; pp. xiii +338; 
$3.75), offers a textbook for college and university courses. The text of the Gospels 
is printed above, the author’s discussion below; the two parts of the page are cut so 
that one can turn back or forth in the Gospels as he reads the discussion. It is a clear, 
informative presentation of the Roman Catholic view; for him, the Reformation leads 
to “the delusion that man can decide what kind of God he wants and how he will 
serve him’ (p. 139). He holds that the earliest Church in Palestine had the same 
OT canon we know from the LXX. — F. M. Braun, La Mére des Fidéles (Tournai-Paris: 
Casterman, 1953; pp. 207), an “essay in Johannine Theology,” favors the reading 
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“who was born” in John 1 13. He studies John 2 1-11; 19 25-28; Rev 12. Results: Jesus 
did the miracle at Cana at Mary’s ‘‘demande’’; she shared in the sacrifice of Christ; 
she is the new Eve, so that the Church has God as Father and Mary as Mother; already 
glorified with the ascended Son and in dependence on him, she mediates divine grace 
and gifts to the Church. Braun claims exegetical basis for these results. 


4. Paul. J. W. C. Wand writes a brief summary of the teaching of Paul in What 
St. Paul Said (New York: Oxford U. Press, 1952; pp. 108; $2.00). He includes 13 
letters as Pauline, and concisely states the teaching of each.— Thomas S. Kepler, 
A Spiritual Journey With Paul (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1953; pp. 157; $2.00), in forty meditations, has an inspirational rather than a critical- 
historical focus. 


5. Biblical theology and later biblical study. P.-H. Menoud, La vie de l’Eglise 
naissante (Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1952; pp. 53; 3 Swiss Francs), uses Acts 
2 42 to give a fourfold basis of his fresh, stimulating study of the worship and daily 
life of the Apostolic Church. — Theo Preiss, La Vie en Christ (Neuchatel: Delachaux 
& Niestlé, 1951; pp. xix-+200; 7.80 Swiss Francs), is a brilliant series of essays, published 
after the author’s death. In addition to essays on practical issues of church life, subjects 
include the mysticism of the imitation of Christ and of unity in Ignatius of Antioch; 
justification in Johannine thought; life in Christ and social ethics in Philemon; the 
mystery of the Son of Man; the vision of history in the NT; the Aramaic origin of 


John 8 30-36; was the last supper of Jesus a Passover meal?; and infant baptism and 


the NT. A combination of historical grasp, careful exegesis, and religious penetration 
make this an important volume. — John Murray, in Christian Baptism (Philadelphia: 
Committee on Christian Education, Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 1952; pp. v+93; 
$1.75), studies the NT in the light of the OT (including LXX usage) and in the setting 
of Reformation theology. The NT word for baptism may refer to immersion but 
includes other modes in its total range. Baptism takes place in the Church, the covenant 
people of God, and this and other evidence argues strongly for the practice 
of infant baptism in the Apostolic Age. It is a good study, without adequate attention 
to recent literature. — Georges Crespy, in La guerison par la foi (Neuchatel: Delachaux 
& Niestlé, 1952; pp. 54; 3 Swiss Francs), gives a concise, sane, and instructive study of 
healing in the Bible and faith healing in our day. — Lauri Haikola, in Gesetz und 
Evangelium bei Matthias Flacius Illyricus (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952; pp. 344; 
20 kronen), studies the theme of Law and Gospel in the period when Lutheran orthodoxy 
was taking form. — Heinz-Horst Schrey, in Die Bedeutung der biblischen Botschaft 
fiir die Welt des Rechts (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1952; pp. 33; DM 1.90), holds that 
the biblical message at first was in absolute tension with the world of law; the Gospel 
deals not with historical self-assertion and grounding of power, as does law, but with 
surrender and the eschatological limiting of earthly power. Delay of the Parousia, 
continuance of the Church, forced Christianity to take a more affirmative attitude 
to law as the institutional guarantee of civil order. The Christian must combine criticism 
and affirmation of law. — Walter Stuermann, in A Critical Study of Calvin’s Concept 
of Faith (Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1952; pp. xv +397; $4.00), deals in chapter 6 with Calvin’s 
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views on “Scripture: The Complement of Faith.” — Robert McAfee Brown studies 
P. T. Forsyth: Prophet for Teday (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952, pp. 191; 
$3.50). Forsyth accepted the historical method of study, found the center of his position 
in Paul combined with the Gospels. Because he found the liberalism with which he 
started preaching too shallow to fit the biblical message or meet modern need, he would 
now be called ‘“‘neo-orthodox.’’ — Lynn Harolc Hough, in Great Humanists (New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952; pp. 220; $2.00), deals not only with 
Erasmus and Paul Elmer More, who stressed the Piatonic strain in the New Testament, 
but also with Aristotle and Cicero. — The interest of this JoURNAL in Emil Brunner’s 
The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1952; pp. x +386; $6.00) lies in his stress on man’s encounter with God rather than 
a thought system as basic in the Bible, and in appendices to various chapters on NT 


study, such as typological exposition of the OT, the interpretation of Jesus in ‘‘consistent 
eschatology,” 


and Bultmann’s views on mythology. Basically, it is a volume of 
theology. — Theological focus also marks Edwin Lewis, 72 Biblical Faith and Christian 
Freedom (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953; pp. 224; $3.50). Lewis traces the 
trends of literary and critica! study of the Bible in recent decades, rejects literalistic 
authoritarianism and defends free study, sets forth the unity of the Bible, and states 
how he finds the divine word to men in its message. — A field where little good writing 
has been done is discussed by Wayne E. Oates in The Bible in Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: 


Westminster Press, 1953; pp. 127; $2.50). This sane book opposes legalistic, literalistic, 
and psychologically harmful uses of the Bible, and sketches some lines of helpful use. — 
Emile Cailliet, in The Christian Approach to Culture (New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953; pp. 288; $3.75), is concerned mainly with the modern 
cultural crisis and makes much use of the Graeco-Roman heritage. He deals with the 
Bible in later culture, but could have made a more intensive examination of the culture 
of the biblical people themselves. 


6. Source books. Nabih Amin Faris has translated with introduction and notes 
Hisham ibn-al-Kalbi’s The Book of Idols (Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1952; pp. 
xiii +59; $2.50). This ninth century work preserves evidence of early pre- Mohammedan 
Arab paganism, and evidently was widely known and used by Arab writers. — Because 
a reviewer has failed me, I mention an important book on Palestinian papyri, Ex- 
cavations at Nessana. Vol. 2: Literary Papyri. By Lionel Casson and Ernest L. Hettich 
(Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1950; pp. xiv+175; 8 plates; $7.50). This discovery 
by The Colt Archaeological Expedition in 1937 included, in addition to classical, 
legal, ecclesiastical, and theological papyri, two fragmentary codices of the Gospel 
of John and one of the letters of Paul. There is an interesting copy of the letter of Abgar 
to Christ and Christ’s reply. The MSS are of the sixth and seventh centuries; one 
MS of John seems closely related to the Aleph-B type of text. 


F. V. F. 
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